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A Spring Tour of the South's Prettiest Outdoor Spreads 
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‘The archetype of the modern watch has spanned generations 
since 1945 with its enduring functions and aesthetics. 
It doesn’t just tell time. It tells history. 
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DESIGN + PERFORMANCE 


LEGENDARY PERFORMANCE FABRICS” 


FADE PROOF / EASY CARE / BLEACH CLEANABLE 


OUR STORES 
AKRIS . ALEXANDER McQUEEN 


ALICE+ OLIVIA . BALENCIAGA . BANDIER 


BLUEMERCURY . BRUNELLO CUCINELLI 
CAROLINA HERRERA . CARTIER . CELINE 
CHANEL . CHRISTIAN LOUBOUTIN . DIOR 


DIOR BEAUTY . ERMENEGILDO ZEGNA 


ESCADA . ETRO . FENDI . FRAME 
GIUSEPPE ZANOTTI . HADLEIGH’S 
HARRY WINSTON . HERMES . JAMES PERSE 
JIMMY CHOO . LELA ROSE . LORO PIANA 
MARKET . RAG & BONE . RALPH LAUREN 
SAINT LAURENT . ST. JOHN 
STELLA McCARTNEY . THEORY 
TOM FORD . TORY BURCH . VINCE 
VALENTINO . VERONICA BEARD . WILLIAM NOBLE 


PARTIAL LISTING 


TaxFree Shopping Refund Location 
Complimentary Valet Parking and Personal Shopping 
Gift Cards Available | At Mockingbird Lane and Preston Road 


hpvillage.com & BD P % 


HIGHLAND PARK VILLAGE 


Est. 1931 | Darras, Tx 
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MINT 
JULEP 
ONTH 


APRIL 2018 


Let's get ready to Derby 
with a nationwide celebration of 
one of the South’s finest cocktails. 


MintJulepMonth.com 


ORIGINAL RECIPES & 
PARTICIPATING VENUES 


#MINTJULEPMONTH ¢ IN PARTNERSHIP WITH MAKER’S MARK® & BOURBON COUNTRY® 


WE MAKE OUR BOURBON CAREFULLY. PLEASE ENJOY !T THAT WAY. 
Maker’s Mark* Bourbon Whisky, 45% Alc./Vol. ©2018 Maker’s Mark Distiflery, inc. Loretto, KY. Ali trademarks are the property of their respective owners. 
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This handmade cocktail 


calls for a 
handmade bourbon. _ 
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—Credit Card Pro — 


& cee0 BLACK CARD 


Airfare’Redemption 
The Best Airfare Redemption Rate 
Versus the Competition — 


3% 5618 9010 


2% 


MASTERCARD MASTERCARD® MASTERCARD CHASE" citi* AMERICAN EXPRESS® 
GOLD CARD» BLACK CARD»: TITANIUM CARD SAPPHIRE RESERVES" PRESTIGE* CARD PLATINUM CARD* 


Information as of February 2018. The earn rates at which points can be accumulated vaty among these credit card products and can impact the relative 
dollar value of the redemption. 


Cash Back 


a se The Best Cash Back Redemption Rate 
aGhex cine Versus the Competition 


412 1234 SbIB O10 


MASTERCARD MASTERCARD MASTERCARD CHASE” cit!” AMERICAN EXPRESS" 
GOLD CARD BLACK CARD: TITANIUM CARD+ SAPPHIRE RESERVE™ PRESTIGE* CARD PLATINUM CARD* 


information a8 of February 2078. The earn rates at which points can be accumulated vary among these credit card products and can impact the relative 
dollar value of the redemptipn. 


LUXURY CARD. 


BLACK CARD. 
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A.L. TAYLOR 


mastercara 


Luxury Card is the industry leader versus the competition for airfare 

and cash back redemptions. Cardmembers enjoy a first-class experience including 

a 24/7 concierge service, patented metal cards, a members-only magazine and 
VIP travel benefits at over 3,000 exclusive destinations around the world. 


Mastercard’ Gold Card... 


ee 
24K-GOLD-PLATED= PATENTED CARD DESIGN 


Mastercard Black Card.. 
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STAINLESS STEEL— PATENTED CARD DESIGN 


Mastercard’ Titanium Card:. 


BRUSHED STAINLESS STEEL—PATENTED CARD DESIGN 


PATENTED METAL CARD DESIGN 

All three Luxury Card products are engineered with a 
stainless steel front and carbon back for durability and 
distinction. With 41 patents issued globally, Luxury Card 
leads the industry in metal card design and construction. 


LUXURY CARD CONCIERGE.. 

Enjoy 24/7 access to Luxury Card Concierge—a complete 
lifestyle management service tailored to your personal 
requirements. From booking an extravagant travel 
itinerary to sourcing hard-to-find gifts, our Concierge 
specialists are on hand to ensure Cardmembers 


experience more. 


LUXURY CARD TRAVEL 

Luxury Card offers access to an array of premier travel 
amenities such as room upgrades, complimentary food 
and beverages, spa credits and competitive rates at over 
3,000 properties around the world. 


LUXURY MAGAZINE 

Cardmembers receive LUXURY MAGAZINE, the 
exclusive quarterly publication covering a broad range 
of categories—including travel, fashion, real estate, 
vehicles and technology. Each issue showcases an 
artist's work as the cover art, making it a limited-edition 
collector's item. 


LUXURY CARD. 


Experience More with Luxury Card 
Visit Juxurycard.com or call 844.LUX.CARD to apply today. 
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For more than two centuries, The Greenbrier has been America’s Resort™. Create timeless memories 
and experience an incomparable luxury lifestyle of shared well-being, joyous adventures and exceptional 
sporting activities in gorgeous surroundings. Whether you stay for a day or a lifetime. 


Direct flights are now available from Chicago O'Hare (ORD) and Washington Dulles (IAD) to Greenbrier 
Valley (LWB). Tickets available at united.com. 


Obtain the Property Report required by Federal law and read it before signing anything. No Federal Agency has judged the merits or value, if any, of this property. This is not intended to be an 
offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy real estate in The Greenbrier Sporting Club by residents of Hawaii, Idaho, iKinois, and Oregon or in any other jurisdiction where prohibited by law. This 
EQUAL HOUSING project is registered with the New Jersey Real Estate Commission, N.J. Reg. No. 11-59-0002. This project is registered pursuant to New York State Department of Law's simplified procedure for 
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RESORT 
For resort reservations, call 844-469-5429 or visit Greenbrier.com 


REAL ESTATE 


To explore homes and newly released homesites that await at The Greenbrier 
Sporting Club, call 877-554-4361 or visit GreenbrierLiving.com 


AMERICA’S RESORT 


Homeowners Associations with a De Minimus Cooperative interest and contained in a CPS-7 application available from the sponsor. File No. HO-00-0082. This project is 
registered with the Pennsylvania State Real Estate Commission, Registration No. OL-000654. Use of recreational facilities and amenities requires separate club membership. 
John Kiemish, Broker. Office located in The Greenbrier resort. 
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PINES EWELLERY 


Vol. XII/ No.2 


PE APURE 


Chef Eddie Hernandezat 
Taqueriadel Sol. 


iViva Eddie! 


Eddie Hernandez rose from a dishwasher 
to one of Atlanta’s most beloved chefs 
with an irresistible blend of Southern 

and south-of-the-border flavors, and the 
conviction to do things his way 


By Wendell Brock 


ON THE COVER 
Amagnolia bloom. Photograph by Linda Foard Roberts. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY BOBBY FISHER 
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Green Envy 


Explore three 
dreamy gardens— 
an antebellum 
parterre in Savannah, 
a North Carolina 
mountain retreat, 
and a tropical 
sanctuary in San 
Miguel de Allende, 
Mexico—bursting 
with inspiration 


118 


Georgia’s 
Broken Arrow 


In-flight heroics, 

Cold War intrigue, 

a dying shrimper’s tale: 
Sixty years after the air 
force lost a hydrogen 
bomb somewhere 

off Tybee Island, the 
story remains one of 
the great Southern 
mysteries 


By Roger Pinckney 
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Sowing the 
Wild South 


Trading tobacco, 
soybeans, and sweet 
potatoes for little 
bluestem, Indian grass, 
and goldenrod, a 
North Carolina farmer 
is spreading the seeds— 
and the gospel—of 

the South’s native 
landscape 


By T. Edward Nickens 
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No sophomore 
slump for 
Leon Bridges 
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Passing down the 
family bird gun 


38 
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A Mississippi 
community stays true 
to the land 
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A Tar Heel 
dancer shuffles into 
the spotlight 
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Ask G&G 
Golf grifters and 
peach poachers 
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America’s hunting heritage 


48 
Southern Focus 
Derby Day hat tricks 
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51 Drinks: The frozen daiquiri’s return to respectability 54 Anatomy 
of a Classic: Crawfish meets potato salad 56 Tools: Perfect sweet- 
tea pitchers 58 What’s in Season: Feel the beet 61 Fork in the Road: 
John T. Edge devours soul food with a side of history 
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24 Contributors 
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Southern Style 
Truly memorable wedding gifts 


75 
Homeplace 
A Savannah town house with 
centuries of Lowcountry culture 
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Five hundred bottles of 
bourbon on the wall 
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Good Dog 
A freaked-out mutt gets 
a taste of the wild life 
By Deb Spera 
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The High & the Low 


The best stories are often sung 
By Julia Reed 
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131 
Adventures 
Exploring Creole cuisine’s 
French Caribbean side 
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Our Kind of Place 
Reseeing Rock City 


142 
Weekends 
Catching a wave in the Texas 
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153 
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End of the Line 
If Roy Blount, Jr., owned a 
restaurant... 
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THE VINTAGE INSPIRED 
ARTIFACTSs FAUCET COLLECTION. 
FIND THE STYLE AND FINISH THAT 
TRULY REFLECT YOU. 


©2016 KOHLER CO. 


Our members 
return each year ; 
as faithfully as GARDEN(GUN 
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THIS IS NOTA SHIRT? s ‘ 


THIS IS AN ORVIS SHIRTS Ene 


OPEN AIR CASTER 
designed by women for women 


\ a 
KEEP YOUR COOL LONG OR SHORT 
mesh venting front & : % button tabs convert 
back for breathability long sleeves to short 
' 
’ 
SAFER IN THE SUN , 
UPF 40+ protection 
blocks over 97% 
of UV rays 
LIGHT-AS-AIR 
. seersucker-like fabric 
dries quickly & boosts 
evaporative cooling 
a 
SEE CLEARLY --—— 
eyeglass cleaner 
hidden in the hem a 
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GET TO KNOW THE ORVIS DIFFERENCE AT ORVIS.COM OR AT ONE OF OUR 70+ STORES. 
OH, AND BRING YOUR DOG ALONG. WE’D LOVE TO MEET YOU BOTH. 


ORVIS 


MEN | WOMEN | FLY FISHING | WINGSHOOTING | DOGS 


THEY SAY GOOD FENCES 
MAKE GOOD NEIGHBORS. 


And in Lexington, Kentucky, we tend 
to agree. But it’s what’s between our 
fences that makes this a special place 


both to live and to visit. 


Drive in any direction and you’ll soon be 
surrounded by rolling hills of pristine 
bluegrass countryside. You'll pass horses 
grazing carefree in the fields and farms with 
names like Calumet and Claiborne. Because 
this is Horse Country, the center of the 
Thoroughbred breeding universe and the 
Horse Capital of the World. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TON, KENTUCKY 


Champion racehorses, like Triple Crown 
winner American Pharoah, are bred here, 
born here, raised here and raced here. At 

the renowned Keeneland Race Course, 
American Pharoah completed the first 
Grand Slam in Thoroughbred racing history, 
capturing the Breeders’ Cup Classic before 


retiring to breed at a nearby farm. 


The best way to experience the Horse Capital 
of the World is through Horse Country Tours. 
Visit to retired Kentucky Derby winners 

at Old Friends Farm, see the world’s most 
successful breeding operations and marvel at 
the glorious life of a stallion. Afterwards, head 
to town to see what the local humans are up to 


(we don't bite, promise). 
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THERE’S SOMETHING IN THE WATER 

The secret to Lexington’s pastoral beauty and iconic Thoroughbred 
industry lies beneath the landscape. A foundation of limestone 
rock enriches the soil that grows the bluegrass that nourishes 

the horses. It also filters our natural springs and water systems, 
which provides a pure, iron-free ingredient for another signature 


industry, Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 


Keeneland 
Race Course 


Experience the tradition of world- 
class Thoroughbred racing, each 
spring and fail at Keeneland. 


SPRING RACE MEET 
April 6-27 


FALL RACE MEET 
October 5-27 


THE BEST PLACE IN AMERICA TO GRAB A DRINK 

Nine famous bourbon distilleries within 35 minutes of downtown. 
A thriving craft beer scene with 12 unique breweries along the 
Brewgrass Trail. Vineyards dotting the countryside and coffee 
shops sprinkled throughout the city. It’s easy to see why Lexington 
is known as The Best Place in America to Grab a Drink. 


“In Lexington, you can be having an urban, chic downtown dining experience, and 
within ten minutes be driving by the most beautiful horse farms in the world.” 


- Outta Michel, renowned Lexington chef and restaurateur 


FARM-TO-TABLE SINCE 1775 


World-class race horses aren’t the only things that 
grow strong around here. Local farms have been 


supplying Lexington restaurants with farm-to- 
table ingredients since before it was cool. As of 
late, there’s been a culinary renaissance, earning 


Lexington the designation as one of Zagat’s 


“30 Most Exciting Food Cities in America 2017.” 


bloggers, photographers and writers as they share 


# ‘ e See Lexington, Kentucky through the eyes of locals, 


their Lexington experiences, and plan your tri 
THE/eX oop meson 


with guides curated just for you at. sharethelex.com. 


WE LIKE TO PAINT THE TOWN 

From the backroads to the city streets, a little 
inspiration can be found anywhere you look in 
Lexington. Stop by one of several art museums 
or see how many of our 30+ murals you can spot 
around downtown, starting with the world’s 
largest mural of Abraham Lincoln. 


VISITLEX 


aioe 


dubarry® 


lrelan 


Visit our website for retail partners 
in your area or to buy online. 


www.dubarry.com 
us-sales@dubarry.com | +1-610-932-8742 
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Amagnolia blossom shines amid Spanish moss 
in Charleston, South Carolina. 


Native Roots 


THE ENDURING ALLURE OF ONE OF THE SOUTH'’S SIGNATURE TREES 


rowing up in Savannah, I was 
a bit of a Johnny Appleseed 
of pine trees. I had a penchant 
for shaking pinecones loose 
| of their payload of seeds and 
planting theminpotsmymom 
had relegated to the junk pile. 
On the back patio, I’d tend to 
my crop, culling the ones that seemed to 
struggle and encouraging those that might 
make it. Eventually, when the seedlings were 
stout enough, I’'dtransplantthemintheyard. 
Not all survived. My older brothers unwit- 
tingly took some down with the lawn mower, 
and others became proverbial fire hydrants 
for neighborhood dogs. A few made it and 
stillstand today, some thirty years after I put 
them in thedirt. Though my parents soldthe 
house many years ago, I still drop by the yard 
occasionally to check on the trees’ progress. 
At the base ofoneis a partially buried old red 
brick on which I chiseled the year 1986. 
lalso loved to climb trees of any sort—live 
oaks, crape myrtles—though my favorite was 
a soaring magnolia that grew on the far end 
of the yard. With a running leap, | could just 
grabholdofthelowest branch and swing my- 
self upward. Then I would scoot up into the 
canopy. From the top, | could survey most of 
the neighborhood, and when the wind blew, 
I swayed back and forth like a sailor in a 
crow’s nest. 
Sincethose childhood days, I’vealways had 
asoft spot for Magnolia grandiflora, which 


some would call the South’s most beloved 
tree. When I moved to downtown Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, I’d mark my dog walks 
by the great magnolias that rose up from be- 
hind garden walls. Most notable was a huge 
specimen on the grounds of the historic Na- 
thaniel Russell House, its branches sagging 
under the heft of its beautiful flowers each 
spring. During Hurricane Hugo, the tree was 
uprooted at a forty-degree angle, and while 
therewas much todoin theaftermath ofthat 
devastating storm, local landscaper Bob Cox 
began the painstaking process of righting it 
by hand witha turnbuckle (it could not be ac- 
cessed by a crane) a couple of inches a year 
until the tree stood upright. Magnolias have 
away of rootingin your soul. 

So when it came time to decide on an im- 
age for the cover of our garden issue, | was 
a touch biased, as I don’t think there’s a 
prettier bloom in all of the South. As usual, 
the author Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, one of 
the foremost chroniclers of the region’s nat- 
ural riches, said it best in her memoir, Cross 
Creek: “When, in late April or early May, the 
pale buds unfold into great white waxy blos- 
soms, sometimes eight or ten inches across, 
and the perfume is a delirious thing on the 
spring air, | would not trade one tree for a 
conservatory filled with orchids.” Neither 
would]. 


DAVID DIBENEDETTO 
Senior Vice President & Editor in Chief 
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All-new Sportfisher Black. 


Own the night with 
24hr trittum lumination. 


HOOK+GAFF 


WATCH COMPANY 
HOOKANODGAFF.COM 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Rachael If, after reading Chattanooga native Rachael 
Maddux Maddux’s Our KindofPlace about the quirky 
WRITER Tennessee tourist mainstay Rock City (p. 
= 139), you want to plan your own pilgrimage, 


followthewriter’s advice for makinga day inthe Scenic City complete: 
“Walk along Frazier Avenue, and then pop into River Street Deli,” she 
says. “I’ve had a standing order there for sixteen years—turkey with 
honey mustard and Brie, black-eyed pea salad, andacold Dr. Brown’s 
black cherry soda.” Maddux, whonowlivesin Atlanta, has contributed 
articles to publications such as the Virginia Quarterly Review and is 
currently at workonamemoir. 


Peter Peter Yang, who photographed fellow Texan 
Yang Leon Bridges for our story about the soul 
PHOTOGRAPHER singer’s newalbum (p. 33), snapped his first 
rT pictureasaseven-year-old visiting the Tulsa 


Zoo. “My mom let metake one photo, and! shot the dark bat cave,” he 
says witha laugh. “It came backon filmas ablack frame with asmudgy 
glare. | wish I could find it now—if you print anything big enough, it 
becomes art.” Yang, whogrewupin Dallas, went ontobecomeasought- 
after portrait photographer, capturing bold images of the musician 
Gregg Allman for Garden & Gun, plus presidents and athletes for 
Rolling Stoneand ESPN the Magazine. 


Roger “T think this piece will stir some folks up,” 
P inekney admits Roger Pinckney of “Georgia’s Broken 
WRITER Arrow” (p. 118), about a hydrogen bomb the 
= airforce lostin1958 somewhereinthecoastal 


watersnear Savannah. Theauthorwove together official statements 
and thelocallorehe’s gleaned from decades of hanging out with shrimp- 
boat captains, giving tours of his home base of Daufuskie Island, and 
writing fourteen books about the region. His Lowcountry roots—and 
love of aswashbuckling story—run deep. “The first Pinckney around 
herewasaguynamed Thomas,’ Pinckney says ofhis ancestor. “In1694. 
in Charleston, he was arrested on suspicion of beinga pirate.” 


Deb Spera “Pvealways been the midwife tootherpeople’s 
WRITER creative projects, helping them take form,” 
a says the television producer Deb Spera, who 


hails from Louisville and now lives with her family in Los Angeles. “But 
this is the first year I’ve felt like the one giving birth to my own work.” 
Speraspent seven years visiting South Carolinaas executive producer 
of the Charleston-filmed Army Wives, and in addition to developing 
new television series, in 2019 shewillrelease her debut novel, Alligator, 
aboutthree women whostruggleto survive intherural Palmetto State 
in the 1920s. She sorted through her memories of an unforgettable 
canine duo for this issue’s Good Dog (p. 85). 


FLOWERS PLANTATION 


Miles of rivers and creeks - Private Club with Fitness Center, Swimming Pools and Spa 
Access to a Hunting Preserve Hiking and Biking « Shops, Restaurants and Churches 


Convenient to Raleigh, NC and RDU Airport - Diverse selection of communities « No city taxes! 


FlowersPlantation.com | Clayton, NC | Inquiries? Info@FlowersPlantation.com 


| LOUISIANA OUTDOOR GUIDE / TIP # 17: -+-+-=--------- caecnecenaicsnecees 


DISCOVER EXTRAORDINARY 
LANDSCAPES IN LOUISIANA. | 


’ CHAD / LOUISIANA ' & : _- 
Louisiana is calling. And she’s using her outside voice. Come discover extraordinary outdoor ae 
adventures \just « short hike from the unique cultural expériences you'll find only in Louisiana 


CANGE GUIDE 


LQUISIAN 


Louisiana Travel,com 


PLACES 


Planting 
aLegacy 


AT THIS HISTORIC NORTHEAST 
LOUISIANA DESTINATION, THE NATURAL 
WORLD SERVES AS A BACKDROP 
FOR ART—AND WORD OF ITS BEAUTY 
IS FINALLY GETTING OUT 


qual parts landmark and legacy, 
Monroe’s Biedenharn Museum & 
Gardens stands as proof that one 
person’s dream can viscerally and 
vibrantly impact the real world. 
= Founded in the 1950s by Emy-Lou 
Biedenharn, a talented opera singer 
who fell in love with Europe’s formal 
botanical designs and outdoor performance culture 
while touring abroad, the property centers around 
Elsong Gardens. Emy-Lou commissioned one of the 
South’s most prominent landscape architects, C. C. Pat 
Fleming, to transform 42,000 square feet of her family’s 
land into a cultivated public space where art and nature 
could coexist. “She was just incredibly sincere about 
wanting to share what she had seen and been inspired 
by in Europe with the people of Monroe and northeast 
Louisiana,” says Ralph Calhoun, the Biedenharn’s 
executive director. 

Elsong is divided into twelve garden “rooms,” 
including the Ballet Lawn, the Jasmine Balcony, and 
the Pomegranate-Palm Court. Along with ancient 
magnolias, antique azaleas, crape myrtles, and other 
Southern staples blooming in Technicolor displays 
year-round, the landscape features a collection of rare 
specimens, such as the Camellia sinensis tea bush, the 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Eucharist Lily, and the Lusterleaf Holly, that attract 
plant lovers from across the state and beyond. 

Over the years, Biedenharn Museum & Gardens 
has played host to an impressive array of events, from 
ballets to theater performances—many of which are 
original to the space. “The lawn around the Wagnerian 
Fountain in the back of the garden was modeled after a 
ballet or theater stage, complete with exits and wings,” 
Calhoun says. “There have been many performances 
there, including one entitled Flowers that was 
developed just for this garden.” 

Today, the attraction also includes a Coca-Cola 
museum—Emy-Lou’s father, Joseph, was the first 
person to bottle the soda—a Bible museum, and the 
Biedenharn family’s architecturally significant 1913 
mansion, plusa range of additional programming. All of 
which is fitting for an institution founded on the premise 
of nurturing both culture and horticulture, and that is 
sustained by its enduring commitment to adapting 
its offerings as the times 
change. As any of the thirty 
thousand people who walk 
through the doors each 
year will attest, there is 
something new to discover 
during each and every visit. 


Fromabove, left: A pink 
camellia infullbloomin the 
conservatory’s courtyard; 
Statues supporting large 
decorative bowls atop their 
heads canbe foundateach 
corner of the greatlawn. 


ancient 
magnolias, 
antique azaleas, 
crapemyrtles, 
and other 
Southern staples 
blooming in 
Technicolor 
displays... 


For more stunning 
tripideas you'llfindin 
#OnlyLouisiana, visit 
LouisianaTravel.com 
and follow on 

social media at 
@LouisianaTravel. 
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= Findus on Facebook, Instagram, and Twitter @gardenandgun 


“ve never been so 
happy to eat crow 
as when lopened 
the latest issue” 


WE TOLD YOUSO 

No, you did not sufficiently warn methat I 
would bein aheap, crying over Abby and her 
“One Last Toss,” by Michael Forcier, DVM 
(Good Dog, February/March 2018). Thank 
you for aloving and moving story. 

Mallie Ireland 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Thanks for ruining my breakfast. I started 
reading the story about Abby, and by the 
time! finished, my gravy had much moresalt. 


Rick Cagle 
Cave Spring, Georgia 


Iread the Good Dog story on aplane. The 
person next to me must have been wor- 
ried as| wiped tears while reading froma 
magazine with a Bloody Mary on the cover. 
Wehad the good fortune to have Dr. Forcier 
take care of our rescue dog, whom we lost 
tocancer last year. She was billed asa Lab 
mix, but we were never sure what Lab traits 
she inherited. The only things she tracked 
were bacon off the counter and the mailman. 
However, she was the epitome ofa Good 
Dog. No, she was a Great Dog. 


James Mooney 
Longmeadow, Massachusetts 


ON THE WATER 

Sonny Brewer’s writing communicated his 
passion for a well-sailed boat with effortless 
style (“A Boat to See Me Home,” February/ 
March 2018). Thanks for making amagazine 
that documents the spectrum of living in my 
native South. 

Ryan Gaskin 


Columbia, South Carolina 


I fished for sheephead (What’sin Season, 
February/March 2018)—no s whereI come 
from—deliberately, throughout my boyhood 
and as often as possible since. They put up 
one helluva fight. You won’t need a boat, just 
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ahand-me-down rod with line of question- 
able vintage, a BB-shot sinker, a small but 
sturdy hook, anda piece of shrimp. Child- 
hood credo: “They ain’t pretty, but there’s 
plenty of em, and they eat good!” 


Jerry Fitzgerald 
Winter Park, Florida 


TOP TALENT 

Months ago, I wrote to decry the underrep- 
resentation of writers of color (particularly 
women) among G&G contributors, and to 
express my hope for greater diversity in 

the pages. Pve never been so happy to 

eat crow as when |opened the latest issue. 
Iwas thrilled to find pieces by Osayi Endolyn 
and Lolis Eric Elie, in addition to Allison 
Glock’s interview with Danielle Brooks (1 
wasan original producer of The Color Purple 
on Broadway), and Bill Phelps’s photo of 
Rebecca Gilmore Coleman. I can’t wait for 
aguest in our home to leaf through, sol can 
say, “Yes, this is the South. Now you know 
why I miss itsomuch.” 


Todd Johnson 
Litchfield, Connecticut 


RECIPE FOR SUCCESS 

Please ask Julia Reed for her cheese straw 
recipe (The High and the Low, February/ 
March 2018): I’m trying to avoid Sarabeth’s. 
David Huntley 


Santa Fe, New Mexico 


From Reed’s book Ham Biscuits, Hostess 
Gowns, and Other Southern Specialties: Mix 
Istick softened butter with 6 oz. extra-sharp 
grated cheddar, 2 oz. finely grated Parmesan, 
Y% tsp. each salt and cayenne, and l}4 cups 
sifted flour. Knead into a smoothdough. Use 
acookie press to create 2-3-inch straws on 
anungreased cookie sheet. Bakeina350°F 
oven until golden and crisp, 15-20 minutes. 
Remove from the pan with a metal spatula 
andlet cool. Storein an airtight container. 
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GARDENANDGUN.COM 
AND BEYOND 


WE ASKED... 
Howdoyousayit? 
We offered an online primer 
on Southern place-name 


pronunciations. And y'all 
pitched in with your own. 


Every time | hear someone say 
“Nawlins,” my skin crawls and my eyes 
almost roll out of my head. So wrong. 
Kellie Burton Trujillo 


Atlantais At-lanna. The second tis 
not pronounced by true natives. 
Jake Bennett 


Cashiers, North Carolina, is 
pronounced CASH-ers. Not like the 
cashiers at the grocery store. 
Kathy King Smith 


Chattanooga is Chaddanooga. New 
hires at the local news stations always 
emphasize the f’s too much. 

Michael Mattheiss 


Nowonder Sirican't understand me. 
@RachelGarrett 


Don't forget Nawfuk for Norfolk. 
Jeff Vaughn 


There is aroadin Pineville, 
Louisiana, named Rigolette. The 
local pronunciation (get ready) is 
Road Gully! And dare we attempt 


Tchoupitoulas?! 
Susan Marsh 


Most Southern towns are pronounced 
by the first two letters and then 


just some grumbling afterward. 
Daniel Reed 


ILLUSTRATION BY BRITT SPENCER 
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Thermadar. 


Culinary freedom 
IN A WHOLE 


NEW LIGHT 


The world is your culinary 
inspiration—and your Thermador 
kitchen is where your ideas come 
to life. With the bold innovation, 
unmatched personalization, and 
exceptional design that only 
Thermador delivers, there’s no 


limit to what you can create. 


Explore more at 


THERMADOR.COM 


Frou COLUMBIA SC, WITH LOVE 


Garden & Gun follows Washington, D.C.-based photographer Jennifer Chase (@thejenchase) 
as she explores Columbia, South Carolina, with its wealth of urban diversions, 
creative energy, and easy access to abundant outdoor activities 


1. Citrus ricotta fritters from The Oak Table. 2. A flight of Carolina Weisse Sours from Columbia Craft. 3. Natural wines and intimate 
spaces draw guests in at Lula Drake. 4. The Boardwalk Trail at Congaree National Park. 5. A delectable breakfast spread from Drip 
Coffee. 6. Chef Mike Davis's menu at Terra features Lowcountry-inspired food made from local ingredients. 


PRESENTED BY COLUMBIA SC 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN ADVENTURE IN 
Cotumbia, South Carolina. Experience city Living at its 
best with good food, sophisticated wine bars, low-key 
breweries, fine art, and friendly Locals. Or plunge into 
the great outdoors—there’s a national park and three 
major rivers within minutes of downtown. 

Toast your trip with a seasonal flight of tart Carolina 
Weiss Sours on the dog-friendly patio at the new 
Columbia Craft Brewing Company in the Vista. 
Post-celebratory brews, head across the Congaree 
River, where woodworker Josh Cox of Bricker & 
Beam crafts custom rustic-meets-modern furniture. 
Whether you’re in the market or just browsing, make 
an appointment to visit his West Columbia studio. 
Hungry? Standout dinner options are plentiful, but 
Terra, helmed by chef Mike Davis, tops the List. Davis 
pioneered Columbia’s current eat-local landscape. His 
menu is ever-changing, but a few items, including the 
decadent Lamb mac and cheese, are fixtures. 

If you’re feeling ambitious in the morning, lace up 
your hiking boots to watch the sun rise in Congaree 
National Park. Located just a half hour southeast of 
town, the Congaree is the country’s largest old-growth 
bottomland hardwood forest. Explore its pristine 
swampy depths via boardwalks or paddle the forest’s 
eponymous river as it slips and slides its way through 
the ancient woods. By midmorning, you'll have earned 
that vanilla habanero Latte at Drip Coffee—and the 
side of house-made biscuits and jam. Swing through 
the back-room record store before heading to Seda 
City Market, where you'll find local vendors selling 
fresh produce, textiles, jewelry, furniture—and bags of 
hot boiled peanuts. In need of a laid-back afternoon 
activity and a bite? The Grand on Main, Columbia's 
new boutique bowling alley, where plates of braised 
beef short ribs replace cheap frozen pizzas, delivers 
admirably. A nap might be in order before drinks and 
dinner at Lula Drake, a cozy wine bar and restaurant 
named for the building’s eccentric former occupant. 

Brunch at The Oak Table the following day depends 
entirely on your Level of indulgence. The veggie frittate 
is admittedly tasty, but splurge on the bread pudding 
French toast with bourbon-soaked apples, bacon, 
and Chantilly cream. Wrap up the weekend at the 
Columbia Museum of Art wandering the galleries 
and planning your return trip. 


Plan your next trip to The Real Southern 
Hot Spot. ExperienceColumbiaSC.com 


ae _ 


Car 


REAL SOUTHERN HOT SPOT 


Long strolls and warm welcomes are just some of the surprises you'll find in Columbia SC - 
a vibrant city full of unexpected discoveries. With distinctive entertainment districts and tons of 
new restaurants, shops, and museums in the city’s core, you can go from hiking and kayaking 


to fine arts and craft cocktails in no time flat. Plan your trip at ExperienceColumbiaSC.com 


COLUMBIA 
SC 


JULIE VOS 


24K GOLD PLATE JEWELRY | SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES | AVAILABLE IN FINE BOUTIQUES | JULIEVOS.COM 
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—PHE HEAD- TURNING FORT WORTH 
SINGER BRINGS FRESH ENERGY TO 
= HIS VINTAGE SOUND 
_By Matt Hendrickson 
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TALK OF 


THE SOUTH 


owering over the din of Sunset Boulevard, the Chateau 
Marmont is one of Hollywood’s most gilded palaces of 
sin, long attracting movie stars, rock and rollers, and 
other hell-raisers. But at the hotel’s garden terrace res- 
taurant, sunlight poking through the leafy canopy, the 
vibe is serene andhushed. Singer Leon Bridgesis sitting 
at a corner table looking over the menu while fashion 
designer Stella McCartney—whose show Bridges willbe 
performing at later that evening—hovers near the bar, and comedian 
George Lopezslouchesinachair at thenext table over. Bridgesisn’t stay- 
ing at the hotel, but the food is good and the scene is even better. It’s a 
long way fromhis hometown of Fort Worth, Texas. The waiter arrives. “I'll 
have a bourbon and ginger ale and the grilled octopus,” Bridges says. 
“Man, | definitely got my taste for it while eating at nice restaurants,” he 
says afterward of the octopus. “Beforeallthis happened, Chili's was fancy 
for me.” ¥ “All this” is the attention that’s been showered on him since 
he released his 2015 debut album, Coming Home, a collection of classic- 
sounding soul tracks, steeped in the aura of Sam Cooke, that showed off 
Bridges’s buttery voice. Songs like “Coming Home” and “Smooth Sailin’” 


Previous page 
and opposite: 
Bridges, wearing 
his own clothes, 
photographedin 
Los Angeles. 


a 


‘Tfelt like 
people were 
connecting with 
something that 
was false in 
away, wanting 
that whole 1950s 
retro experience. 
wanted to get 
out of that box” 


catapulted him from playing open-mic nights in Fort 
Worth to becoming a top draw at music festivals. His 
carefully honed sartorial flair didn’t hurt either: vintage 
suits, pants hiked up over the waist, and crisp white 
shirts. Today, though, the twenty-eight-year-old Bridges 
is wearing black slacks and awide-collared long-sleeved 
black shirt with a print ofa Chinese dragon on the back. 
“Early on, it was my idea of 1950s menswear,” he says of 
his fashion choices. “Now I’m mixing old and new into 
something modern. I wantit to stay timeless.” 

The same can be said of his music. As the tour for 
Coming Home was wrapping up in 2016, Bridges started 
to feel uncomfortable with the image and sound he had 
constructed. “I felt that it was starting to feel forced,” he 
says, “like people were connecting with something that 
was false ina way, wanting that whole 1950s retro experi- 


ence. I wanted to get out of that box.” It wasn’t an over- 
night fix. Bridges and his touring band, which included 


his compadres and fellow Texas musicians Austin Jen- 
kins and Josh Block, convened at the pair’s Niles City 
Sound studio in Fort Worth and whipped out a bunch of 
songs that would have made a perfect Coming Home 2. 
But Bridges wasn’t feelingit. 

“It sounded good,” he says, “but I felt that something 
was missing.” Bridges says he is constantly coming up 
with ideas for songs, and he subsequently began writing 
some heavy R&B material that he’ll only say was “super 
out there.” His managers and Jenkins suggested he dial 
it back abit, lest he freak out his entire fan base. 

If Coming Home was black and white, his new album, 
Good Thing, is full-blown Kodachrome, a leap akin to 
what Alabama Shakes accomplished transitioning from 
the heavy blues on their debut to their multilayered 


Grammy-winning 2015 album, Sound & Color. “He’s 
grown leaps and bounds from the first record,” Jenkins 
says. “But it’s still a pretty gutsy thing to say, ‘No, I’m 
not finished.” 

Bridges’s confidence oozes on songs that are more 
textured and nuanced. The opening line of Good Thing’s 
first track, “Bet Ain’t Worth the Hand,” sets thetone with 
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Bridges crooning in his first-ever falsetto vocal. “Bad Bad 
News” crackles with acall-and-response swing and asiz- 
zling keyboard part, while the sultry, coy ballad “Beyond” 
could become the go-to slow dance for future wedding re- 
ceptions. Other tracks blend the seductive soul of Teddy 
Pendergrass with the funk ofearly Prince. “Forgive You” 
is asoaring lament with a twist. The song is written from 
the perspective of Bridges’s ex-girlfriend, whom he had 
to keep out of sight while they were dating. “The whole 
time | was in the relationship I didn’t tell my mother,” he 
says. “I grew upin areligious household, andthe woman 
you were inarelationship with was who youwere going to 
marry. Obviously, that didn’t work out.” 

Growing up in Fort Worth, Bridges was shy and re- 
served. He struggled for years playing open-mic nights 
to sparse crowds while working as a dishwasher. But 
one night, Jenkins happened to be one of the five peo- 
ple in the audience watching Bridges perform and was 
instantly smitten, bringing him to the studio to record 
what would eventually become Coming Home. 

The old music industry adage is that you have your 
whole life to write your first album. It’s the second one 
that can be a grind. So in addition to continuing to col- 
laborate with Jenkins and Block at Niles City Sound, for 
the first time, Bridges turned to outsiders for help, work- 
ing with the Los Angeles producer Ricky Reed at Reed’s 
home studio in Echo Park. They were joined at various 
points by songwriters Dan Wilson and Justin Tranter, 
who have helped pen smashes for such superstars as 
Adele, Selena Gomez, and Chris Stapleton. “l was scared 
of shooting out an idea that other people thought was 
dumb,” Bridges says. “It took a while to get comfortable, 
but being around those guys gave me motivation to kill 
it.” That drive extends to his work with an array ofartists 
onother projects, from recording asong withthe Detroit 
rapper Dej Loaf'to a devastating version of the Crosby, 
Stills, Nash & Young protest classic “Ohio” with the 
Texas-reared guitarist and singer Gary Clark Jr. andthe 
jazz pianist Jon Batiste. “lt was such a cool experience,” 
Bridges says. “Those guys are like big brothers to me.” 

Bridges doesn’t get rattled easily, but backstage atthe 
Stella McCartney show, picking at a tray of nuts fromthe 
buffet, he’s admittedly abit nervous. The designer hand- 
picked him to perform, and outside the party is roaring 
with rock stars aplenty, including members of U2 and 
the Foo Fighters, Katy Perry, Ringo Starr, and one Paul 
McCartney, Stella’s dad, who gamely sings “I Saw Her 
Standing There” with a Beatles tribute band. Bridgeswill 
be performing with just his friend and longtime backup 
singer BrittniJessie. The callto the stage comes. “Let me 
see your teeth,” says his ever-vigilant publicist, checking 
for stray chunks of cashew. His manager pours him a te- 
quila shot, which he quaffs from a martiniglass. 

Its a typical industry crowd, lots eflewd gabbing and 
glasses clinking. While models dressed in McCartney’s 
collection give their best pouty faces, Bridges performs 
two songs from his first album but then tries out Good 
Thing’s “Beyond.” As he finishes the song, two women at 
the front of the stagelookat eachother, and one mouths, 
“Wow.” With Good Thing, that should be the first of many 
moretocome. @ 
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THIS IS AN ORVIS SHIRT 


NATURALLY FEEL-GOOD 
ODOR RESISTANT j INNOVATION 
the fishing may stink, ; the high-tech blend 
but you? Never uses no chemical 
treatment 
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GET TO KNOW THE ORVIS DIFFERENCE AT ORVIS.COM OR AT ONE OF OUR 70+ STORES. 
OH, AND BRING YOUR DOG ALONG. WE’D LOVE TO MEET YOU BOTH. 
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TRADITIONS 


Granddad’s Gun 


A GEORGIA QUAIL HUNTER KEEPS 
A FAMILY LEGACY ALIVE 


By Irwin Greenstein 


om Harrison knew the gun itself wasn’t 
worth aton of money. A Stevens 20-gauge 
side-by-side with double triggers, manu- 
factured during the 1940s in Utica, New 
York, it was ofakind typically bought from 
a hardware store or a catalogue in those 
days. But for Harrison, an accountant in 
the quail capital of Thomasville, Georgia, 
and an adjunct professor at Florida State University in 
Tallahassee, the gun hada different kind of value. 

The Stevens originally belonged tohis late grandfather 
Andrew Thomas Harrison, who passed it down to Har- 
rison’s father, Tommy, who passed it down to him. “The 
guntakes mebackto my childhood,” says Tom, who isnow 
forty-five. “When I’m quail hunting, I feel likeI’m channel- 
ing my grandfather through it. It’s really magical.” 

Andrew Thomas Harrison grew up on the old Turkey 
Run quail plantation in Tallahassee, which was managed 
by his father, Thomas, whowent by Toy. Tom remembers 
his grandfather taking him there as a boy, parking him- 
self and the Stevens under atree, one barrel loaded with 
buckshot for deer, the other with bird shot for squirrel. 

It became Tom’s gun when heturned twelve, and while 
he’s owned many other bird guns since, there’s still noth- 
ingthat quite compares to shooting the Stevens. Though 
for health reasons his father no longer hunts, he’ll often 


text to ask how Tom did with it. 
The answer usually is pretty darn well, even if until 
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Fromtop: The 
restored Stevens 


double; Tom Harrison 
with his son Thomas. 


recently the gun resembled an Industrial Age relic. Rust 
spotted the 28-inch barrels and the stark receiver. The 
tight choke constrictions could get you asquirrel at for- 
ty paces, but for flushing coveys, the narrow pattern 
delivered little margin for error. Worse, the stock, ex- 
truded from a pseudo-wood plastic called Tenite, had 
vibrated loose—for the wobbly effect of shooting from 
a canoe. But Harrison could still down quail faster with 
that antique farm implement than some shooters sport- 
ing $30,000 bird guns. 

“I get lazy shooting my Beretta,” he admits. “My Ste- 
vens? | don’t want to have abad day with it.” 

But though the gun had served Harrison well for more 
than thirty years, he knew the old Stevens would need 
somework. He broughtit to Lance Farlow, who owns Dark 
Horse Armory, housed in a 1915 bank building in nearby 
Metcalfe, Georgia. While the gun needed to 
be safe, he asked Farlow to keepit as close as 
possible to his boyhood memories. 

Farlow replaced the shaky Tenite with 
American walnut, finished with traditional 
boiled linseed oil. Staying faithful to the 
original, he didn’t add checkering to the 
stock or the fore-end. He cleaned and oiled 
the steel components but left them as they 
were per Harrison’s instructions. As a final 
touch, Farlow added abrass grip capinitialed 
ATH—Andrew Thomas Harrison. 

Tom took the restored gun on its inau- 
gural hunt this past quail season at South- 
ern Woods Plantation in Sylvester, Georgia. 
Joining him was his eldest son, Thomas Har- 
rison III, a senior in high school. It was the 
perfect time to deliver the news he’d had in 
mind all along. 

“When we were out hunting on that trip, I promised 
him three things in life,” Tom says. “A good name, acol- 
lege education, and the Stevens.” & 
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Lake Distriet 


A MOD NEW NEIGHBORHOOD BLENDS 
WITH THE MISSISSIPPICOUNTRYSIDE 


By Vanessa Gregory 


hen Ellen and Eason Leake bought 750 
hilly acres near Oxford, Mississippi, in 
1997, they considered it asimple timber 
investment. But one day Ellen decided 
to visit the tract. As she drove an old 
ridgetop logging road onto the proper- 
ty, she saw towering oaks and hickories 
among the pines. The views stretched 
onandon, anddown below, inthe wider valleys, she could 
imagine glittering lakes. “The landjust revealed itself,” 
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she recalls. “It was gorgeous.” 

And so began Splinter Creek, atwenty-six-lot commu- 
nitythat blends the Leakes’ love of place with their regard 
for modern design. More than four hundred acres of the 
property, named for a nineteenth-century settlement 
that once stood nearby, have been set aside for conser- 
vation. Hiking trails lace the forest, and spring-fed lakes, 
so clear they’re nearly Alpine blue, beckon paddlers and 
swimmers. Instead of chopping the land into pieces, ar- 
chitects drew lot lines that follow creeks and coves, and 


The Splinter 

Creek model home, 
adogtrot design 
by Drew Lang, 
makes the mostof 
waterfront views. 


designed adreamy plan oflight-filled homes 
nestling into the natural topography. 

“We do think of what wedoas antidevelop- 
ment,” says architect Drew Lang, who works 
in New York but grew up in New Orleans. 
“The great majority of developments are 
antithetical to nature, and also to the way 
people actually want tolive.” 

Lang aimed to design a floorplan for 
Splinter Creek that instilled calm while still 
facilitating the chaos of daily life: the kids or 
grandkids racing about, or the dog sham- 
bling inside, wet from a dipin the lake. So his 
model home pairs private bedroom wings 
with expansive communal spaces: an airy 
great room, ascreened porch, andmorethan 
six hundred square feet of decking—a nod to 
the traditional front porch. The design’s sim- 
pleshape, galvanized metal roof, and cypress 
siding echothe farm sheds that dot northern 
Mississippi. And, Lang notes, the houseisan 
updated dogtrot, with doors that openalong 
each end of ahall to create aclassic breeze- 
way effect. (Buyers can alsochoose their own 
architect and draft lot-specific designs that 
still take the landscape into account.) 

Ellen chose Lang after seeing the nature- 
forward aesthetics of a community he de- 
signed in New York’s Hudson River Valley. 
Shelinks her uncluttered taste—midcentury 
woodworking master George Nakashimais 
a favorite—to her Tupelo upbringing and 
stylish mother-in-law. “She drove a Thun- 
derbird backinthe sixties, when there might 
have been two in town,” Ellen says. “The way 
she dressed, and the way she designed her 
house—there was something very contem- 
porary about it.” Robert Saarnio, who di- 
rects the University of Mississippi Museum 
in Oxford and studied architectural history 
at Harvard, says Ellen’s vision will enliven a 
region dominated by historic home styles. 
“Splinter Creek is a fantastic incubator for 
brash, bold, unabashed contemporary de- 
sign,” he says. “I’m thrilled that a place like 
it exists.” 

For the Leakes, who enjoyed successful 
corporate careers, this second act as de- 
velopers evolved organically. When they 
built their own Splinter Creek house in 2012, 
a marvel designed by the Texas firm Lake 
Flato to hover above the water’s surface, 
they envisioned a private weekend getaway. 
But it seemed toolonely, and they decided to 
turn Splinter Creek into aneighborhood. El- 
len doesn’t want any fences, and she’s carved 
out social spaces—including a peninsular 
oasis with a fire pit and Adirondack chairs— 
for meeting neighbors. “Thelakes are kind of 
our Main Street,” she says. “Aroundthenext 
cove are friends and community.” & 
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A NORTH CAROLINA NATIVE TAPS 
INTO THE FUTURE OF DANCE 
By CJ Lotz 


hen Michelle Dorrance dances, her 
body seems to fly in three directions 
at once, going where the rhythm leads 
her, a flap in the face to the old Fred 
Astaire-in-a-penguin-suit, tightly cho- 
reographed tap of yore. “Improvising 
is the closest thing 1 doto meditation,” 
Dorrance explains. “I have to respond 
honestly to what’s happening in the music, and in the 
moment.” It’s a style that has garnered her, among other 
honors, a MacArthur “genius” grant and an appearance 
on The Late Show, where she gamely led host Stephen 
Colbert through a routine and winged her own stirring ‘ 
performance set to the piano of bandleader Jon Batiste. 
That ad-libbing comes naturally to the dancer, who | ’ 
tapped onstage with the then local jazz band Squirrel | 
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Michelle Dorrance, photographed in New York City, 


home base for her Dorrance Dancetroupe. 


gM 
“Improvising is the closest thing Ido to 
meditation. I have to respond honestly to 


what's happening in the music, 
and in the moment” 


vy 
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Nut Zippers as a teen in Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, where she got her start at age 
three in a ballet school her mother found- 
ed. By seven, Dorrance was working closely 
with her mentor Gene Medler, a 
lauded figure in Tar Heel dance 
circles who espouses “rhythm 
tap,” which emphasizes the per- 
cussion a dancer makes as much 
as the actual routine. Medler 


One of Dorrance’s favorite pairs 
ofwingtip tap shoes. 


earned rave reviews from the likes ofthe New 
Yorker and the New York Times forits genre- 
bending performances. “The movements, 
energy, and rhythms Michelle creates are 
stretching the boundaries of 
tap,” says Nigel Redden, the di- 
rector of Spoleto Festival USA 
in Charleston, South Carolina, 
where Dorrance and company 
will stage two groundbreaking 


encouraged her to improvise, “The move- dance programs in June. “We 
“because that’s the root of tap,” ments, energy, don’t yet have the language to 
Dorrance says, referring to the andrhythms describe all she does.” 

form’s origins on Southern plan- Michelle creates Take, for instance, the show 
tations, wheretheenslaved used are stretching ETM: Double Down, in which 
percussion to express them- the boundaries the stage transforms into an 
selves; later, the style intermin- oftap,” says electronic instrument of sorts 
gledwith Irish jigging influences Nigel Redden, played by the dancers’ feet. “We 
in the taverns of Manhattan. “In the director of can hear ourselves onstage, and 
many ways, the history of tap Spoleto Festival in our minds what we’re doing 
danceis the history of America,” USA is melodic,” Dorrance says. “We 


she says. After she earned her 
degree at New York University, 
her musical movements landed 
herin Savion Glover’s company, 
and then in the New York cast of 
Stomp. In the decade since, her 
understanding of the past has inspired her 
todabbleandexperiment, breaking from the 
form’s confines. 

Now she has her own troupe, Dorrance 
Dance, which tours internationally and has 


wondered, what if we couldcom- 
municate those tones to the au- 
dience? What if we sound likea 
marimba? A piano? An electric 
guitar? ETM is an exploration of 
those questions.” 

And if her Late Night pupil and Charles- 
ton native son Stephen Colbert happens to 
be in the Spoleto audience, one more ques- 
tion might arise: “Have time for another 
lesson?” © 
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GOLF CHEATERS, HEIRLOOM FATIGUE, 
AND PEACH THIEVES 


By Guy Martin 


We’ve been invited to a golf weekend at the beach to 
watch the Masters and play a few rounds. Thing is, 
everybody knows our hosts cheat. Do we call them out? 


Any way you cutit, golfis our most rigorously social game. 
Acodeofmannerscomesvery much attached, and, onthe 
technical side, the sport carries an ancient and profound 
rulebook. Therules themselves arestrict, arcane, absurd, 
occasionally even maddening, and wholly, hilariously lov- 
able. The rules are golf. We all try to live up to them. So 
here’s your mantra: Your hosts’ nottrying to do thatis not 
your problem. I can’t tell whether you’re talking about an 
extra mulligan here or there, or an “improved” lie when 
they think nobody’s looking, or whether there are darker, 
more arithmetic shenanigans, as in routinely forgettinga 
stroke or two, but it does sound like theirreputation moves 
well beyond you. At any rate, with their general disregard 
for the game, your hosts are by definition taking them- 
selves out ofcompetition, exactly as would happenin agolf 
match. Certainly, the starterat their course willregard you 
as “a foursome,” and your hosts will, nominally, be hitting 
some golf balls with golf clubs as they stroll around the 
links, but they won’t be playing golf. What they’re telling 
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youis, they don’t want to be measured against the grand 
architecture of the game, and yet, the whole Masters week- 
end invitation is in celebration of that. Funny, right? And 
oh-so-human. Practice forgiveness. It’s not your duty to re- 
mind them of their failures—sincethey remind themselves 
all the time, with the cheating, get me? Concentrate your 
dinner conversation on theleaderboard, or Tiger’s Come- 
back, whether or not he’s actually coming back. Among 
yourselves, on the trip back home, feel free to marvel at 
the many illuminating facets of the vast and colorful hu- 
manspirit. They areinfinite. 


I just inherited an eighteenth-century spinning wheel. 
Should I give it to one of those villages where everyone 
pretends they’re living back in the day? 


None of us get much chance to wear homespun these 
days, but in general, | loathe the idea of off-loading any- 
thing, useless or not, that the ancestors have had in their 
hands—born thatway,] guess. Theobjects give offasort of 
musical hum, or put another way, in them the rhythms of 
use by the human hand reside. It’s not that they’re old. It’s 
that the bearers of my DNA did things with these things. 
Among many other items he’s inherited, my father still 
has my grandmother’s bigdun-colored butter churn, with 
its dowelled maple plunger and paddles. It could be that 
Ihave no “inner decorator,” or that I’m just plain lazy, be- 
cause! can call my mother and get good advice, but | have 
no problem keeping any sort of handed-down furniture. 
English brown? Tons of it. Chippendale, chintz, any kind 
of sofa with ball-and-claw feet? Bring it. What editing? 
Nothing is ever out of fashion, or was ever really “in” fash- 
ion, either, in my domicile. I’m not sure a real decorator, 
very much including my mother, would say that any of it 
“goes” with anything else. But somebody backin the fam- 
ily thoughtit did, so my position is, it does. 


Our neighbors have made a habit of stealing peaches 
from our trees. How do we fend off their sticky fingers? 


Resolving farm crimes is like searching for peace in the 
Middle East: You have totry, but you have to prepare your- 
self that the effort will never end. Because: Somehow, in 
their ass-backward Snopesian selfishness, your neigh- 
bors have written it into the code that your trees are pub- 
lic property, available 24/7, thus are merely there to save 
them atrip to the Piggly Wiggly when they want to make 
a cobbler. First, try to embarrass them with a gift. When 
the early fruit is ready, take them a bushel with a note 
reading simply, “Enjoy.” If they are who [ think they are, 
they'll keep on stealing after they’ve run through it, but 
never mind, the tactical notion is that they will steal less 
as they eat that bushel. Next summer, you’re within your 
rights to attach a note to the tithed bushel suggesting 
that they curtail the discount shopping in favor of the gift. 
But—since thieves hate being called thieves—be mindful 
that this move could spark a war in which your orchard 
might truly suffer. So, you'll be faced with achoice. You can 
endure your neighbors. But fora more defensible orchard 
perimeter, and possibly for peace of mind, I recommend 
you buy theirhouse. 
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A HISTORIAN SCOPES OUT THE 
COUNTRY’S BOND WITH HUNTING 


By Jonathan Miles 


early all hunters feel themselves part of a 
continuum. For some of us, as recipients 
of the wisdom (and sometimes gear) that 
granddads passed to dads passed to us, 
that continuum can be as narrow as fam- 
ily tradition. For others, the inheritance 
is broader: a set of customs handed down 
by acommunity or even a region, as in the 
opening-day rituals of Southern dove hunters. And for 
other hunters (though these can also be layered), the 
continuum is as broad as it is ancient: Hunting provides 
them a live link to their premodern forebears, so that 
entering the woods they feel most acutely the anthro- 
pologist Carleton Coon’s contention that “we and our 
ancestors are the same people.” Yet the theory and prac- 
tice of hunting in America have been anything but static, 
having been shaped and buffeted by cultural winds from 
thevery beginning. The continuum we feel today is more 
precisely a fitful evolution, ongoing still. 

The historian Philip Dray has compressed five hun- 
dred years of that evolution into The Fair Chase: The 
Epic Story of Hunting in America, a fluid and fascinating 
history for hunters and nonhunters alike. Dray’s objec- 
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= The Fair Chase: The Epic Story of Hunting in America, Basic Books, $30 


tive is to explore hunting’s impact on the national char- 
acter, and vice versa, while mapping the contours of what 
he calls “the modern world’s greatest hunting culture.” 
He focuses on what we might term the Discretionary 
Hunter: thatis, theman or woman whotakes to the woods 
not out of need, as with subsistence hunters, but out of 
desire. Desire for what? The answer has fluctuated over 
the centuries: recreation, sport, bonhomie, adrenaline, 
a primal reconnect with nature, the assimilation of fron- 
tier virtues, various ideas of self-betterment. “Most of 
the Americans who fought in the American Revolution 
as well as the War of 1812 were not backwoods hunters,” 
Dray notes, “but the latter’s much-praised pluck and re- 
sourcefulness emerged from both conflicts as admirable 
national traits.” As Theodore Roosevelt believed, toven- 
ture afield was to improve oneself and by extension the 
national temperament. 

Dray subscribes to the Great Man Theory ofhistory, 
which means he predominantly trains his lens on a mar- 
quee cast of influencers: Roosevelt, of course; Henry 
William Herbert, a nineteenth-century writer whose de- 
pictions of sport hunting as /vanhoe-infused romance, 
written under the pen name Frank Forester, did for 
hunting what Jim Fixx did for running; the members of 
Boston’s intellectual Saturday Club, among them Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, whose hunting vacations in the Ad- 
irondacks gave the sport an aesthetic, even therapeutic 
gloss; and George Bird Grinnell, the conservationist and 
longtime editor of Forest and Stream (later absorbed into 
Field & Stream) who emerges as the quiet hero of Dray’s 
account, repeatedly stepping in to guide the hunting 
community away from excesses and toward greater ethi- 
cal consciousness. 

“American sport hunting drew on diverse influences— 
the ‘true sportsmanship’ ethos of the British hunt, the 
deadeye heroics of frontiersmen Daniel Boone and Davy 
Crockett, and the forest knowledge and stealth of the 
Native American,” Dray writes. It has also run up against 
opposing influences: widespread horror at the indis- 
criminate slaughter by nonrecreational market hunt- 
ers, dwindling wildlife habitat, the antihunting and 
animal rights movements, urbanization, and the toxic 
tenorof the gun-rights debate. Nimbly analyzing all these 
points of friction, Dray shows how the hunting commu- 
nity evolved its theories and practices to address them, 
whether by spurning various hunting tactics (and sup- 
porting regulations) or by spearheading conservation 
efforts or by embracing the more delicate challenge of 
archery hunting. 

“In the face of intensified public questioning of the 
sport, and the ever-greater expense and difficulty of 
hunting well, America’s hunting cohort”—currently 
about 5 percent of the adult population, and declining— 
“thus grows more serious, more self-aware,” Dray writes. 
“Increasingly mindful of their impact on habitat and 
prey species, more deeply absorbed with strategy and 
craft, they answer animpulse as timelessasitis ingrained: 
that the stalking of live prey renders nature spellbinding 
and consecrates one’s own footsteps.” lf there’s acontin- 
uum here, it’s when Dray himself concludes: “Some will 
always findit so.” 
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“lwasn'teventhebest 
cook that livedonour 
road,” Margaret Bragg 
saidwith humility when 
hersonRick Bragg— 
theonesheraisedin 
Possum Trot, Alabama, 
whowentontowinthe 
Pulitzer Prize—shared 
thetitle ofhisnew book: 
The Best Cookinthe 
World: Tales from 

My Momma's Table 
(Knopf). Butleave it 
toaSouthernerto 
consider his mother’s 
pinto beans andredeye 
gravy thepinnacle 
ofcomfort. Andtrust 
Braggtomake this 
memoir, peppered 

with his kin’s never- 
before-written-down 
recipesfor dishessuch 
ascracklin’ cornbread, 
aninvitationtostand 
alongside Margaret's 
stove, collards stewing, 
herwords the plainest 
truth: “Itwas ahardlife, 
butwe ate like we were 
somebody a good bit of 
thetime.’—CJ Lotz 
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SOUTHERN 
FOCUS 


Churchill Downs, Louisville 
Photograph by Greg Keysar 


The Kentucky Derby doesn’t do subtle. But the 
parade of plumage the day before, at the Kentucky 
Oaks, may give the flamboyant style at the Run 
forthe Rosesarun for its money. It’s then, when 
three-year-old Thoroughbred fillies make their 
dash for the finish line, that frills fill Churchill 
Downs for an annual fashion contest, and pinkis 
the signature color. The Maryland photographer 
Greg Keysar captured the Oaks ballyhoo from 
abalcony overlooking the paddock using a tilt- 
shift lens, the effect of which renders the sea of 
hats in miniature. “You nameit, you’ll most likely 
see it at the Derby,” Keysar says of the weekend 
of events, which this year take place May 4.and 5. 
“The energy is electric.” @ 
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(rom CAN A SERIOUS COCKTAIL COME 
— OUT-OF A BLENDER? AT HOUSTON'S 
| Tm ANVIL BAR.& REFUGE, YOU BET 


From the first day Anvil Bar & Refuge opened in Houston 
in 2009, its talented bartenders have been known for 
making pretty much every style of cocktail known to hu- 
mankind. “The cocktail menuis practically a Bible,” read 
an admiring review. Every type oflibation, thatis, save for 
one: a blender drink. If you wanted a cocktail rendered 
intoaslushie—the sort of frothy, overly sweet concoction 
more associated with spring break—you would have bet- 
terluck at achain restaurant out by the strip mall. 

Then Anvil’s owner Bobby Heugel traveled to Cuba 
for the first time last summer. There, he toured some of 
Havana’s fabled bars, including El Floridita, where Ernest 
Hemingway regularly perched, and met acast of Havana’s 
longtime bartenders, resplendent in their impeccable 
dinner jackets. He admired their commitment to their 
livelihood—when Castrocameto power in 1959, bartend- 
ers were forced to replicate ingredients no longer avail- 
able in order to keep their beloved classics alive. 

More to the point, Heugel sipped their perfectly bal- 
anced daiquiris. This forced him to face an uncomfort- 
able truth: They were made with electric blenders. 

Blender drinks have long been considered the prom 
dresses of thecocktail world—full of mirthandslyly outra- 
geous, prompting many tocorrelate them with the callow 
and unrefined. As such, they were too froufrou for bars 
such as Anvil, which treated the cocktail with churchly 
reverence. What’s more, they produced unwelcome 
noise—a grating clamor of steel pulverizing ice that could 
stop animated conversations twenty paces away. 

But times changed. “When some of the first cocktail 
bars started the modern cocktail movement, it was more 
important for them to be iconoclastic than it is today,” 
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Heugel says. This meant banning blenders to demon- 
strate that cocktails were being taken seriously again. 
But “that erais over,” he says: Classic cocktails won, and 
bartenders are less fearful of being misinterpreted. 

As it happens, Anvil was renovated top to bottom 
shortly after Heugel discovered Cuba’s blended daiqui- 
ri. He ordered Vitamix blenders with noise-dampening 
enclosures built into the revamped bar, so bartenders 
could still talk to customers while making drinks. He and 
bartender Tommy Ho set out to re-create the daiquiris 
he had had in Cuba, which involved devising a samizdat 
blend of imported rums that could mimic the taste of 
three-year-old Havana Clubrum, theliquor typically used 
in daiquiris throughout Cuba but largely unavailable in 
the United States owing to the long-standing trade em- 
bargo. Anvil’s blend is “about ninety-five percent accu- 
rate,” Heugel says. 

Any blender will do if making one at home, but “use 
crushed ice so it blends more evenly,” Heugel advises, 
adding that “you want thatice tobe dry.” Herecommends 
taking ice from your ice maker, pulverizing it, then put- 
tingit backin the freezer fora while before blending. Your 
reward? Better consistency. 

After the Blended La Floridita Daiquiri appeared on 
Anvil’s menu, it was swiftly promoted to the bar’s list of 
one hundred classic cocktails, which are offered at all 
times. This made sense. “It’s hot here seven months out 
of the year,” Heugel says. 

It also makes sense because this is an extraordinarily 
sophisticated drink—less tacky promdress, more elegant 
wedding gown. Something Heugel will want to hangon to 
for along, longtime. © 


Blended 

La Floridita 
Daiquiri 
Yield: 1 cocktail 


INGREDIENTS 
2oz.“Cuban”rum 
blend* or substitutea 
medium-bodiedrum 
loz. fresh lime juice 
%oz.Luxardo 
maraschino liqueur 
2 tbsp. refined sugar 
14 cupscrushedice 
Islice oflime 
Imaraschino cherry 


PREPARATION 

Place the first 5 ingre- 
dientsina blender. 
Blend athigh speed for 
20 seconds. Pour into 
acoupe glass. Garnish 
with a lime wheelanda 
maraschino cherry. 


*Tomake the “Cuban” 
rum blend, combine 12 
parts Brugal Especial 
Extra Dry White Rum, 
Sparts Caria Brava 
Rum, 3parts Cafia 
BravaRum7 Year, and 
1 part Wray& Nephew 
OverproofRum. 


When Castro 
came to 
power, Cuban 
bartenders 
were forced 
toreplicate 
ingredients no 
longer available 
in order to keep 
their beloved 
classics alive 
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JUBILEE 


MEET 
THE CHIEF: 
COLLEEN 
QUARLS 


Hometown: 


New Orleans 


Kitcheni 
she'd saqveifthe house 
tfire: 

A big Magnalite pot 
her mother used for 
pot roast and red 
beans when she was 
growing up. 


Favorite 
musicto cook to: 
Talking Heads, 
Stevie Wonder, 

Queen, or 
David Bowie. 
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ANATOMY OF A CLASSIC 


Boiling Point 


POTATOES, CORN, AND CRAWFISH COME 
TOGETHER IN ONE CROWD-PLEASING SIDE 
By Kim Severson 


or some Southerners, spring crawfish boil 
season presents a challenge. There are so 
many to attend, for one thing. And often, so 
much foodis left over. 

Colleen Quarls, who cooked for New Or- 
leans chefs such as Donald Link before she 
landed at the quirky sandwich shop Turkey 
and the Wolf in thesleepy Irish Channel neigh- 

borhood, spends a lot of time at crawfish boils. Family 
members, most of whom live nearby, use the gatherings 
to celebrate birthdays and holidays. Friends have them 
just because. Several years ago, Quarls landed on the per- 
fect solution for the remains of the boil: She turns them 
into potato salad. “This recipe is based on something my 
family has done for quite a while,” she says. “I’ve just kind 
of messed with it along the way.” 

Her home-cook-friendly version has all the same fla- 
vors and ingredients as a good seafood boil—shellfish 
and vegetables, simmered in highly seasoned water. What 
exactly goes in the pot can vary, but the standard ingre- 
dients don’t usually change: crawfish (although Quarls 


Quys Slit imp will Uo as a fine substitution) and potatocs 
and corn. From there, she likes to toss in artichokes and 
mushrooms, and thinks green beans makeanice addition. 
“The tricky thing is all vegetables need different cooking 
times,” she says. 

The potatoes simmer for about forty-five minutes on 
lowheat, so the zip of classic Zatarain’s spices, the bright- 
ness of citrus, and a whole head of garlic permeate their 
flesh. The rest goes fairly quickly, and ends with the star 
player—crawfish, which absorbs all the flavor that’s built 
up in the boiling liquid. Then, when everything cools to 


Crawfish Boil 


Potato Salad 
Yield: 24-30 servings 


Fortheboil 
INGREDIENTS 

Igallon water 

cup Zatarain’s Pro Boil 
2tbsp. kosher salt 

% cup Crystalhotsauce 
2lemons, halved 

Jorange, halved 

21b. medium red potatoes, 
cutinto quarters 

lintact head ofgarlic, 
unpeeled and halved 
2whole artichokes, trimmed 
and outer leavesremoved 
2tb.cornonthe cob, husks 
removed 

Jb. white or portobello 
mushrooms, cleanedand 
trimmed 

1b. green beans, cut 

into thirds 

&lb. crawfish or 3 lb. of 16-to 
20-countunpeeled shrimp 


Forthedressing 
INGREDIENTS 

P4cups Duke’s mayonnaise 
% cupsour cream 

2 thsp. buttermilk 

Itbsp. lemonjuice 

I tbsp. Zatarain’s Creole 
Seasoning 

1 tbsp. Creole mustard 

I tbsp. Worcestershire sauce 
% tsp. salt 

4% tsp. black pepper 

4% cupcelery, diced 

4zcup scallions, sliced thin 


PREPARATION 

Forthe boil, place first 4ingre- 
dientsinalarge stockpotor 
Dutch oven over high heat. 
Squeeze lemons and orange 
intothe water, and tossinthe 
halves, too. Bring the liquid toa 
boil, then reducetoa simmer. 


Dropin potatoes and garlic, 
cover, and simmer for 45 
minutes to an hour, until tender. 
Withastrainer or aslotted 
spoon, remove potatoes and 
garlicandset aside onasheet 
pantocool. 

Returnliquidtoaboiland 
begin to add vegetables. Start 
with artichokes. After 15 min- 
utes, add corn. After another 
10 minutes, add mushrooms. 
After 5 more minutes, add green 
beans, andcook for 3 minutes. 
Withastraineror aslotted 
spoon, remove vegetables to 
asheet pantocool., 

Return liquid toa boil, drop 
incrawfish, cook for about 4- 
minutes, then turn offheat and 
letthe pot sit for 20 minutes. (If 
using shrimp, turn offthe heat 
immediately and let the pot sit 
for 5minutes.) Remove craw- 
fish and discard liquid. When 
crawfish have cooled, peel, 
removethetail meat, and chop. 
(Discard shells.) Chop potatoes 
into chunks. Cut the corn ker- 
neisfromthe cob. Removethe 
leaves from the artichokes and 
choptheheartsintoamedium 
dice, along with the mushrooms 
and green beans. 

Forthe dressing, place all 
ingredients except celery and 
scallionsinalarge mixing bowl. 
Squeeze pulp from cooled 
garliccloves{as muchorasilittle 
as desired) and mince. Addto 
bowl, and whiskto blend. The 
dressingcanbe made ahead 
and kept for upto five daysin 
the refrigerator. 

Toassemble the salad, place 
vegetables and crawfishina 
large mixing bowl, andtoss to 
mix. Start with “4 cup ofdressing 
and mix, adding more until you 
reach the desiredconsistency. 
(Any leftovers make atasty dip 
forcrudités.) Add the celery and 
scallions; taste and season with 
salt and pepper. 


room tomporaturo, it’s all tossed in a creamy dressing 
infused with Creole seasoning and the subtle sweetness 
ofcooked garlic. 

Think of Quarls’s recipe as a guide and improvise, the 
way they do in New Orleans. If you or your guests—and 
this recipe makes plenty, so you will want to have guests— 
prefer brussels sprouts or turnips or a few handfuls of 
snap peas, go for it. “Everybody has their own crawfish 
boil, and everyone has their own nuances to it,” she says. 
“That’s the fun part of putting a boil on. It’s kind of what 
anyone brings or grabs.” © 
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Clockwise from top: 
Withitsgreentintand 
hobnailpattern, the 
Bauble pitcher from 
Canvas Homedresses 
upany Derby Day 
spread—anditholds 
julepsjustas hand- 
somelyasitdoessweet 
tea($38, canvashome 
store.com). 


Designedin partner- 
shipwithEnglish 
glassmaker Simon 
Mooreandmadein 
the Czech Republic, 
Crystalite Bohemia’s 
Diamond crystal 
pitcher bringsa 

little extra brilliance 
toanygathering 
($75, wayfair.com). 


a 

Handmadeby 
artisanglassblowers 
atBlenko Glass 
Co.’sninety-seven- 
year-old Milton, 
West Virginia, facility, 
the Diamond Optic 
pitcherisa Southern 
classicthatnever 
goesout ofstyle 

($89, blenko.com). 
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This spring, the table- 
topcompanyJuliska 
is adding an acrylic 
versionofthelsabella 
pitcher toits popular 
old-world-stylecollec- 
tionofgobletsand 
tumblers, allofwhich 
are perfect for poolside 
entertaining ($42, 
juliska.com). 
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GEORGIA 


St. Simons Island - Sea Island - Jekyll island - Little St. Simons Island -. Brunswick 
Goldenisles.com | (800) 933-2627 


Ching and Prince 


BEACH & GOLF RESORT 


Surprise Someone You Love with an Island Getaway 


Surround yourself with tropical beauty and contemporary amenities at this historic, 
oceanfront resort on St. Simons Island. Experience award-winning Southern hospitality 
with a variety of accommodations for your memorable vacation. 


(800) 324-0212 | www.KingandPrince.com 
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WHAT’S IN SEASON 


Don’t Skip a Beet 


EARTHY AND SWEET, BEETS BRING SPRING TO THE PLATE 
(OR BOWL) INA VARIETY OF DELIGHTFUL WAYS 
By Jenny Everett 


eets, like okra, seem to plant Southern- 
ers firmly in two camps: the sweet-earthy- 
goodness bunch, orthe tastes-like-a-musty- 
basement gang. Julia Sullivan’s inauspicious 
introduction to the root vegetable, bobbing 
in its slimy juice at salad bars, initially led 
her to the latter faction. “When | was grow- 
ing up, that’s all] was familiar with, so natu- 
rally they weren’t my favorite thing,” says the chef, who 
opened Henrietta Red in her native Nashville last year. 
But after moving to New York City postcollege and work- 
ing with chefs using the fresh-from-the-dirt real deal, she 
flipped. “It’s completely different, andI became a huge 
fan,” she says. “Fresh beets are very versatile. They can 
be pureed, pickled, or served raw. The flavor pairs well 
with meat, poultry, fish, andcheese, butit also stands out 
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in salads and vegetarian preparations.” Available from 
late spring through fall in the South, beets can be red, 
golden, or white, and striped or solid. Two of Sullivan’s 
favorite varieties are Cylindra and Touchstone Gold. 
“Cylindras are deep red and not overly sweet,” she says. 
“They’re great for salads and savory dishes. The Touch- 
stone beets are bright yellow, and the cross section looks 
almost like a bull’s-eye. They’re beautiful shaved raw and 
used as a garnish.” Be sure to select a bunch with bright 
green, unwilted tops, firm flesh, and taut skin. At home 
trim the tops so only a couple of inches of the stems 
remain (save the sweet, mild greens for another use), and 
refrigerate in a crisper drawer lined with a paper towel 
for up to three weeks. To win over skeptics, stir up a pot 
of Sullivan’s gorgeous beet soup. It will most certainly be 
love at first slurp. & 


THE CHEF 
RECOMMENDS: 


Roasted 
Red Beet 
Soup 


Yield: 6 servings 


INGREDIENTS 

Ilb. Cylindraorred 
beets, tops trimmed 
4sprigs thyme 
cloves garlic 

% cup olive oil 
%ecupred wine 
vinegar, plus 2 thsp. 
8cupschicken 
stock, hot 

Salt, to taste 

Freshly ground black 
pepper, totaste 
3or4.Touchstone 
Goldor other golden 
beets, scrubbed 
andsliced thinon 
amandoline 
iIcupsugarsnap peas, 
trimmed andsliced 
6 tbsp. toasted 
almonds, chopped 


PREPARATION 

Preheat oven to 325°F. 
Toss red beets with 
thyme,4crushed 
cloves garlic, cup 
olive oil, and 42 cup vin- 
egar. Roast until tender, 
about 35 to 40 minutes. 
Peeland dice. Dis- 

card thyme. Ina food 
processor or blender, 
combine beets, | grated 
garlic clove, %4 cup 

olive oil,and 2tbsp. 
vinegar. Blend on high, 
adding chicken stock 
asneededtoreach 
desired consistency. 
Seasontotaste with 
salt and pepper. Gar- 
nish with golden beet 
slices, sugar snap peas, 
andalmonds. 


TIP: You canalso 
chillthis soup and 
serve cold. Thin with 
additional stock; it 
will thicken asitchills. 
Garnish with your 
favoriteherbsanda 
dollop of yogurt. 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN BURGOYNE 
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FROM RARITY 
COMES QUALITY 


Blade and Bow is a Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey born of some of the oldest 
and rarest remaining stocks to be distilled here at the legendary Stitzel-Weller Distillery. 


BLADEANDBOW WHISKEY.COM 
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FORK IN THE ROAD 


A Soul Food Beaeon 


FIFTY YEARS AFTER THE PIVOTAL “1 AM 
A MAN” STRIKE IN MEMPHIS, MS. GIRLEE’S 


CARRIES ON A NOURISHING LEGACY 
By John T. Edge 


“We're church people,” Aaron Leach says 
when I ask how his family came to run a 
soul café on the edge of the North Mem- 
phis neighborhood known as Smokey City, 
once thick with factories and working-class 
families. “When I got called to the church, 
my mother started cooking.” One of six chil- 
dren born to Jimmie and Baxter Leach, who 
moved from Schlater, Mississippi, to Memphis in the late 
1950s, Aaron smiles wide as he calculates the fare for my 
plate of braised oxtails, brothy pinto beans, stumpy okra 
pods, and crunchy-rimmed cornbread muffins. 

The matter is settled, says that enveloping grin. But 
thestory of Ms. Girlee’s, aceladon-walledcafé with a mint- 
and-white checkerboard floor, set onapilgrimage-worthy 
superblock of three soul food standouts andahot-tamale 
truck, isn’t that simple. To understand how astorefront 
restaurant in a strip dominated by a barber college and 
two beauty salons becamea Memphis institution requires 
fluency in labor history and knowledge of Martin Luther 
King, Jr.’s late-career push for economicjustice. 

Drawn toMemphisby the February 1968 deaths of sani- 
tation workers Echol Cole and Robert Walker, crushed in 
the malfunctioning bin of a garbage truck to which they 


oe 
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had retreated for shelter during arainstorm, King visited 
the city three times in Marchand April of that year to sup- 
port astrike called by their colleagues. And then, on April 
4, as King stood on the balcony of the Lorraine Motel, 
James Earl Ray fired a single deadly rifle shot that shook 
the movement and challenged the promise of nonviolent 
social change. 

Sanitation workers’ wages at the time were stiflingly 
low. Hefting tin garbage pails that trickled with muck and 
swarmed with maggots, black men in Memphis worked 
with little to no chance of promotion and scant medical 
and bereavement benefits. Many earned such alow wage 
that, even after working sixty-hour-plus weeks, they still 
qualified for welfare. 

Thedeaths of Cole and Walker, and the realization that 
the city would not financially support their families, ex- 
poseda frayednervein black Memphis. “[They] would give 
you handouts,” said sanitation worker Clinton Burrows. 
“We hadjust got tired of those handouts. Youalmost could 
tell a worker when you saw himin the streets. He either 
had ahat on toolarge or his shoes were too big or his coat 
was toolong...” 

Baxter Leach was one of the workers who walked off 
his job to march in the streets of Memphis, holding high 
asign printed with a simple and profound declaration: | 
AMAMAN. “1 got Maced,” he recalled recently. “] got tear- 
gassed. 1 got run like arabbit, police behind me.” He was 
in the audience when King spoke on March 18, declaring, 
“If America does not use her vast resources of wealth to 
end poverty and make it possible for all of God’s children 
to have the basic necessities of life, she too will go to hell.” 

This wasnotthemild, reconciling King often celebrated 
today. “Never forget that freedom is not something that 
is voluntarily given by the oppressor,” he said that March 
night, his voice spiraling upward to meet the shouts of 


From left: Three 
generations ofthe 
Leach family; oxtails 
with greens, yams, 
and cornbread 
muffins; Ms. Girlee’s 
regular Carrie Yancy. 
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Baxter Leach 
was one of 
the workers 
who walked off 
hisjob to march 
inthe streets 
of Memphis, 
holding high 
asign printed 
witha simple 
and profound 
declaration: 
IAMA MAN 
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FORK IN THE ROAD, CONTINUED 


the sanitationworkers. “Freedomis not some 
lavish dish that the power structure and the 
white forces in policy-making positions will 
voluntarily hand out on asilver platter while 


the Negro merely furnishes the appetite.” 
Jimmie Leach, Baxter’s wife, often arrives 
first at Ms. Girlee’s. On Thursday and Friday 
mornings, when she leads the crew, Jimmie 
ties on her apron before five. Early in her 
career, to help their son Aaron build a brick 
church, she baked and sold pound cakes and 
caramel cakes. She opened a neighborhood 
restaurantin1983. Andshesoonbegantofry 


their money with fellow church people. 
Thirty-plus years after Jimmie Leach 

opened her first café, church ties still bind 

Ms. Girlee’s to its customers. Five days a 


week, locals like Carl Greer, who once drove 
a city bus and ministers at a nearby church, 
file to the steam table, alongside reprints of 
the placards Baxter Leach carried and con- 
temporary signs for baby shea-cocoa butter 
andrice bran cooking oil, refined in Arkansas. 
(The Leaches fry exclusively in rice bran oil; 
Enkia says it cuts indigestion.) 

During the civil rights movement, cafés 


chicken and smother greenslike 
her grandmother had cooked 
back homein Schlater, where the 
family had sharecropped. 

On Tuesdays, diners queue 
for fried chicken, nutmeg sweet 
potatoes, and hashed turnip 
greens. On Thursdays, gooey 
pigs’ feet and crusty macaroni 
and cheese and peach cobbler 
draw pilgrims. Each Friday, Ms. 
Girlee’s fries buffalo fish and 
catfish and cooks spaghetti and 
meatballs. That combination of 
fish and spaghetti is a soul-café 
hallmark in Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, and western Tennessee. 
Soare butter rolls, asort ofcoun- 
trified bread-pudding dessert, 
bakedhereonly on Wednesdays. 

Eight Leach family members 
work here daily. Enkia Anita 
Leach Hilliard, whocalls custom- 
ers niece and nephew, animates 
the café. She’s the compassion- 
ate businesswoman who stays 
late to dish discounted five- 
dollar plates of fried chicken 
and two vegetables, the devoted 
neighbor who freezes the left- 
overs and delivers bereavement 
platters to mourning commu- 
nity members. 

Enkia isa daughter of Jimmie 
and Baxter Leach. That makes 
hera sister of Aaron, who works 
the register here and who has 
served the True Gospel Church 
of Deliverance since 1980. Seat- 


Good 
Neighbors 


Pork chops, tamales, 
andmoreata 
soul-food nexus 


Theintersectionof 
Chelsea Avenue and 
Thomas Streetin 
Memphisisheavy with 
soulfood. Opposite 

Ms. Girlee's, awhite 
truckadvertises Jock 
Pittman’sparchment- 
wrappedhottamales. 
Inside aconvenience 
storeonthesame 
apronof pavement, 
Tucci Touchdishes 
takeout fried pork 
chops andiustrous 
cabbageribbons. 

Just down from Ms. 
Girlee’sattherear ofthe 
Independent Beauty & 
BarberSalon, Patricia 
FranklinofPatricia’s 
Independent Soul Food 
serves pigs feeton 
Tuesdaysandsmoth- 
eredporksteakson 
Thursdays. |fthere’sa 
greater density of good 
soulfood onanother 
street corner inanother 
Southern city, I'lldouse 
arusted muffler in hot 
sauce and gnawitlike 
aneckbone.—uJ.T.E. 


like this one were clubhouses 
where preachers and activists 
plotted liberation strategies. 
The issues—including gentrifi- 
cation, job training and access, 
and predatory policing—are dif- 
ferent today. But the Leach fam- 
ily still sets awelcome table here 
in Smokey City. 

The 1968 strike, the assas- 
sination of King, and the riots 
that followed changed the path 
of our nation. More specifically, 
those events changed the path 
of Memphis. For the first time, a 
coalition of labor and civil rights 
activists worked in lockstep. 
Sixty-five days after protests be- 
gan, the Memphis City Council 
accepted many of the sanitation 
workers’ demands, including the 
right to fund a union and access 
to promotions. 

Ahead of the strike’s fiftieth 
anniversary this year, the Na- 
tional Civil Rights Museum, set 
in the repurposed Lorraine Mo- 
tel, updated its exhibits to pro- 
ject footage of protesters on the 
side ofa vintage garbage truck. 
More recently, current and re- 
tired sanitation workers turned 
the dirt at a groundbreaking for 
1AmA Man Plaza, set next tothe 
historic Clayborn Temple, the 
organizing point for many sani- 
tation worker strike initiatives. 

Despite those developments, 
the best place in Memphis to 


ed before a platter of pork neck bones and 
saucers of fried corn and sweet lima beans, 
I watch as twenty-odd men from the Mem- 
phis Baptist Ministerial Association amblein. 
Dressed in deep-brown suits, accessorized 
with purple ties, shod in two-tone spectators 
that flash beneath overhead fluorescents, 
they convene here once a week to sop pot- 
likker and fork slabs of meat loaf and spend 


commune with those workers and connect 
with King’s drive for economic justice may 
be Ms. Girlee’s Soul Food, where neck bones 
hang heavy with tender threads of pork, and 
fat pintos bob with pulled turkey meat, where 
dignity is forever on the menu and school- 
teachers and preachers and working-class 
folk gather daily beneath signs that read, 
1AMAMAN. @ 
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CAKEWALK 
\ixing china pat- 
terms comes easy with 
théfalianfashion 
house La DoubleJ’s 
tubletopcollabora- 
tionwith the heritage 
ceramic brand Bitossi 
Home, which pairs 
freewheeling florals 
and geometric prints 
adapted from vintage 
Milanese textiles (S7@ 
for two dessert pla 
$90 for dinner platé 
set; ladoubleficonit), 
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sétiscompased 


cally sourcedo 


inspired bij the livelt. N 
hoods themollusts Every sideboardneeds 
provide for the coastal a Charlestonfiee 
Maine town where she spoon from €reghan's 
resides ($56-$235; Jewel Box($45;cr0 
aeceramics.com), ghansjeuntbox.com). 
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BENNETT 


CHARLESTON 


Sparkling inside and out. 


Introducing the Hotel Bennett. Adorning the entrance to historic Marion Square you'll find 
a blend of gracious Charlestonian spirit and European classic design. Our bespoke amenities 
feature a terraced two-tiered restaurant, roof top pool and lounge, spa boutique and French 
patisserie, where you'll find an impeccable attention to detail and service. Locals and 
visitors alike will gather at the nexus of culture and splendor in the Holy City. 


Visit HotelBennett.com | 844.835.2625 | 404 King St. Charleston, SC 29403 
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: is 
delicate hemstitching 
(SL398 for king top 
sheet; juliab,com). 


1 HOME FIELD 
Alabama’s RedLand 
Cotton crafts linens 
suchas this Madeline 


cotton pereale Bristol 
bedcding in fifty-eight 
trimcolors($45afor 
king sham;leron.com). 


Peacock Alley’sEmma 
sateensheetscomein 
sixbaldcolors($430 
forking sheetset; 
peacockalley.com). 


@ TIES THAT BIND 
Theembroideredhem 
onthis Annie Selke 
sheet setadds whimsy 
—vre for Reiners ' 
oe set anniesethe,comi. 
B NEW LEAF 
The lotus-flower 
designonSerena 
& Lily’s Larkspur 
sheets recalls tradi- 
tional block-printing 
methods ($328 for 
king sheet set;serena 
andlily.com). © 
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; “Elk River is an exceptional golf course. 
But the best work was accomplished by 
nature long before | got there.” 

- JACK NICKLAUS 
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WE’VE TAKEN GOLF TO A HIGHER LEVEL. 


Fly in for a week of golf. Stay for a season. With its signature Jack Nicklaus 
mountain course, Elk River Club offers the ultimate golf experience. Our 


55,000 square foot clubhouse combines luxurious amenities with a friendly, 


casual atmosphere. With a private airport onsite, members can maximize 
their time to better enjoy outstanding golf, tennis, swimming, fitness, fly 


fishing, riding - or a host of other incredible mountain experiences! 


Inquire about our Discovery Visit and sample 
all that Elk River has to offer. (828) 897-9773 


ELKRIVERCLUBNC.COM 
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A SAVANNAH TOWN HOUSE TELLS ITS STORY THROUGH LOWCOUNTRY TREASURES 


t’s tempting to say that John Duncan has forgot- 
ten more about Savannah than the rest of us will 
ever know, except that after spending time with 
him, you suspect he has never forgotten anything, 
ever. The four-story Second Empire Baroque town 
house on Monterey Square where the retired his- 
tory professor lives with his gracious wife of forty- 
one years, Ginger, contains more books, prints, 
sculptures, engravings, paintings, carvings, masks, and 
wondrous whatnot than some museums. Thousands 
of pieces hang on walls, artfully mingle on rare antique 
tables, fill cabinets, spill from one high-ceilinged room to 
thenext. Not one of them comes without astory attached. 
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By Mike Grudowski 


Abench that made 
its way from St. 
Petersburg, Russia, 
toSavannahin 

1819 sitsin Johnand 
Ginger Duncan’s 
sunroom; the couple, 
with their Cavalier 
King Charles 
spaniel, Emma, in 
the front parlor. 


Exploring the home, built in 1869, is like rummaging 
through Savannah’s attic. 

In the second-floor bay-windowed sunroom over- 
looking East Taylor Street, for instance, sits an impos- 
ing Gothic iron bench. “It was made in Czar Alexander’s 
imperial iron foundry outside St. Petersburg,” John says 
during an informal tour, “and brought over onthe steam- 
ship Savannah in 1819. That was the first steamship to 
cross the Atlantic Ocean.” A towering six-foot-five white- 
bearded presence, John taught for thirty-one years at 
Armstrong State University in Savannah, and he still 
speaks in the measured cadence of the lecture hall, with 
strategic pauses and implied italics. “I was in pursuit of 
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Fromleft: The front 
parlor, with paintings 
by Savannah artists 
andastatue of 
acacique of the 
Kiawah Indians; 
hand-carved canes, 
African masks, 

and more inthe 
master bedroom; 
thediningroom 
featuresarestored 
stenciled ceiling. 


that bench for about forty years.” Acirca-1860 lithograph 
of the steamship hangs over the bench, next toa portrait 
of theczar himself. 

John and Ginger step into the master bedroom, 
John’s metal cane clicking on the pine floor, and he sits 
on the edge of another treasure, the intricately carved 
four-poster canopy bed that dominates the space. 
“Made in the West Indies about 1825, mahogany,” he an- 
nounces, “and belonged to Jay Gould, thegreat financier, 
or robber baron, according to your point of view.” The 
bed came from Lyndhurst, Gould’s mansion overlooking 
the Hudson in Tarrytown, New York. “The last member 
of the Gould family to have that bed: Helen Drexel, a.k.a. 
Serena Dawes, ifyou’ve read the book or seen the movie. 
Scandalous old witch, she was.” 

This being Savannah, “the book” refers, of course, to 
Midnightin the Garden of Good and Evil, John Berendt’s 
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1994. more or less nonfictional best seller, which chroni- 
cles the city’s decadent quirks and has inspired millions 
of sightseers to flock to it. Berendt first knocked on the 
Duncans’ door in the early 1980s as he began his report- 
ing—the book’s central figure, Jim Williams, lived (and 
committed the plot-driving murder) in the hulking Mer- 
cer House, just across the square—and he and the cou- 
ple have remained close. Ginger is mentioned briefly in 
Midnight, and both of them appeared in Clint Eastwood’s 
film adaptation, as did Rosie, their Cavalier King Charles 
spaniel at the time (“She had a nonbarking role,” John 
says). Berendt has stayed many times with them on re- 
turn trips to Savannah, and these reunions tend to add 
layers tothe house’s ongoing narrative. 

“Who was the Italian countess?” John asks Ginger at 
one point, on the back porch. 

“Oh yes,” she replies. “She was in that second book 


that he did, about Italy. He brought an Italian countess 
to our oyster roast.” 

John nods in recollection. “Her grandmother was the 
mistress of Edward VII.” 

That friendship has also fed one of the wide-ranging 
collections the Duncans have pieced together since mov- 
ing in, in 1977: dozens of foreign-language editions of 
Midnight, along with sample chapters Berendt sent them 
ashe wrote. “I’macollector ofanything Savannah,” John 
says. “Idon’t knowifthere’s a collecting gene, but if there 
is, Ihave it.” A twelfth-generation Charlestonian, he be- 
gan accumulating steel pennies at age six and bought his 
first painting, from Charleston’s Gibbes Museum of Art, 
asa teenager. He and Ginger bought the town house—for 
all of $36,000—the year before they were married. “It was 
just awful,” she says. “Ican’timagine how wesawthrough 
that.” “There was no plumbing, no kitchen, no bath- 


rooms,” John says. “And they had painted the outside 
electric swimming-pool blue. Everybody in the neigh- 
borhoodclaimed credit for calling the city authorities.” 

Over the decades, the hodgepodge of contents has 
steadily expanded, incorporating notjust Savannah but 
also relics of the Lowcountry and beyond: Society por- 
traits by Anne Taylor Nash, an artist from whose hus- 
band’s forebears Nashville tookits name, near a painting 
ofalocal blues singer named Tedd Browne (“Used to play 
at Hester’s Martinique here in Savannah,” John says. 
“They had sawdust on the floor”). Amammoth dollhouse 
in the parlor, fashioned by a local cabinetmaker in 1985, 
modeled after Virginia’s Westover Plantation. Morethan 
ahundredracks of antlers on the porch from deer felled 
by John’s father fifty or sixty years ago on South Caro- 
lina’s Edisto Island, a couple of them crowned with nests 
ofthe mourning doves that return each year. 


‘P’macollector 
ofanything 
Savannah,” 
John Duncan 
says. “I don’t 
know ifthere’s a 
collecting gene, 
but if there is, 
Thave it” 
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The compact courtyard features a reproduction of 
Antonio Canova’s sculpture of Cupid and Psyche that 
was exhibited in 1915 at San Francisco’s Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, now flanked by banana plants 
that, in good years, supply ingredients for bananas Fos- 
ter. A stout waist-high early-1800s rice mortar and pes- 
tle rests near a chunk of petrified wood used as a door- 
stop. There are Audubon prints from first editions of 
his books, and a wall of Savannah and Georgia maps 
dating back as far as 1591. An exquisite series of prints 
of magnolia blossoms by Mercedes Erixon Hoshalllines 
a staircase (“When she died,” John says, “her daughter 
flew into Charleston and threw these out on thestreet for 
thetrash man to pick up”). Their fabric “kerchief map” of 
Washington, D.C., from the 1790s, during Washington’s 
presidency, is one of only four. The Duncans have some 
fifty African American hand-carved walking canes, and 
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Clockwise from top 
left: The back porch 
overlooking the 
courtyard; a hallway 
lined with rare maps; 
aview of thetown 
house from Monterey 
Square; a steel plate 
of the nineteenth- 
century American 
poet William Cullen 
Bryant. 


as many Gullah baskets. An unsigned and undated folk- 
art painting in the dining room depicts a black banjo 
player in a three-piece suit; John paid $100 for the piece, 
which came from near Florida’s Suwannee River, decades 
ago (“It could walk into any folk museum anywhere”). 

Since 1983, this bounty has overflowed into the cou- 
ple’s shop, V&J Duncan—Ginger’s given name is Vir- 
ginia—itself brimming with antique maps, prints, and 
books. People who wander into the shop, located down- 
stairs, have become the Duncans ’ lifelong friends. “Ithas 
opened us up to the world,” John says. The couple has 
donated pieces to Savannah institutions as varied as 
the Telfair museum of art and the Crystal Beer Parlor, a 
restaurant that first opened in 1933, sharing the largesse 
that Savannah has long shared with them. 

“If you’renot surrounded by beauty,” John sayswitha 
shrug, “why bother to live?” & 
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Opening my own restaurant—a lifelong dream. Finding the 
best ingredients and doing as little as possible to them, 
that’s something special. Seeing a downtown come to life, 
knowing I’m a part of it. This is what good food can do. 
Visit BetterinTheBluegrass.com for the full story. 
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ON THE MENU AT CHEF SARA BRADLEY'S 
PADUCAH RESTAURANT: HUNDREDS 
OF BOURBONS FROM HER PRIVATE STASH 


By Jed Portman 
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or Sara Bradley, no bourbon is too good to 
drink. During a dinner with the chef at her 
restaurant, Freight House, in Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, Bradley leaves the table and comes 
back withasample-sized glass bottlelabeled 
with smudged Sharpie: “Old Fitz 83 BIB.” 

Old Fitzgerald, 1983. Bottledin bond. 

“It’s a very rare bourbon,” she says, “and 
this is all] have left.” A two-ounce shot of smooth maple 
and oak, decades in the making. We sip the tipple be- 
tween courses of beer cheese and local pork shoulder 
with greens, field peas, and fresh-milled cornbread. “If 
youhaveit,” she says withashrug, “why not drinkit?” 

When Bradley was growing up in Paducah, bourbon 
was a fact of life—not a collectible. “My dad would go to 
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the store and load up on big bottles of Eagle Rare and 
Old Charter ten-year, and lots of Elijah Craig,” she says. 
“We'd bring it to family gatherings and drink it all, be- 
cause it was delicious. It wasn’t a big deal.” 

Overtheyears, as Bradleyleft herhometown—first for 
the University of Kentucky and then for culinary school 
in Charlotte, North Carolina—and worked her way up 
through prestigious kitchens in New York and Chicago, 
she considered herself a wine drinker, mostly. Then, 
one day, she opened her liquor cabinet and counted 
twenty open bottles. A preoccupation with bourbon had 
begun to takehold. 

She moved back to Paducahin 2015, reno- 
vated an abandoned vegetable depot near 
the Ohio River, and opened Freight House, 
the small city’s first modern farm-to-table 
restaurant. 

The community was eager tolendahand, 
beginning with her own family. Her mother, 
aformer social worker, volunteered to make 
desserts. Her father helped her build a col- 
lection of more than five hundred bottles of 
new and rare bourbon that now spills from 
the menu at the restaurant to overloaded 
shelves and stacks of cardboard boxes at 
her nearby home. 

“He and I cruised liquor stores togeth- 
er,” Bradley says. “We’ve scrounged up all 
the good dusties”—like a bottle of 1982 Old 
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bond Old Fitzgerald. 
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COLLECTIONS, CONTINUED 


PartofBradley’s collection of more than five hundred dusties, currentreleases, and barrel 
picks, including the first old bottle she sought out for purchase, a 1981 Old Grand Dad 114. 


Grand Dad, for instance, and a1981 Heaven 
Hill. “There’s nothing left around here.” 

As word of the collection spread, people 
began to seek her out with gifts and leads. 
When a local businessman bought a liquor 
store that had been closed for five or six 
years, he invited the chef and her friends 
to raid the shelves. She signed up for online 
bourbon marketplaces. Hervintagebottles 
have come from so many sources that she 
can’t necessarily remember where she gota 
198] bottle of ten-year-old Ancient Ancient 
Age, or a 1984. Wild Turkey released only in 
Japan. Others came from dear friends, such 
as al974. Kentucky Derby-themed decant- 
er full of Jim Beam. 

Bradley’s bread and butter, though, is 
her encyclopedic collection of more current 
releases. “We have mostly complete sets at 
the restaurant,” she says. “Almost every- 
thing Buffalo Trace distills is on the menu, 
and every Knob Creek, and every Woodford 
Reserve, and every Barton. We have every 
Michter’s but one,andevery Pappy. Weused 
to have every Kentucky Owl, but we drank 
a few. ] have to have it all. It’s become an ob- 
session.” 

Bradley also snaps up barrel picks—bot- 
tles selected from specific barrels by sea- 
soned palates, those of people she cites asif 
they were household names: Jamie Farris of 
Lincoln Road Package Storein Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi; Dixon Dedman of Kentucky’s 


historic Beaumont Inn. “lf you want to be 
a collector, but you can’t get your hands 
on dusties, or you don’t want to pay a lot of 
money for them, you should be looking for 
barrel picks,” she says of the bottles, which 
can generally be found at top-tier liquor 
stores. The flavor of each pick depends on 
the rickhouse where it aged, the level where 
it sat, the character of the barrel itself, and 
many more microfactors that conspire to 
transform fifty-three gallons of white dog 
while it rests. 

Bradley selects her own barrel picks, 
too. She likes barrels with funk and must 
and even grossness, a term that one famed 
distiller has laughingly advised her not to 
use, imparted by the oldest, moldiest, most 
character-saturated rickhouses. 

And she’s happy to freely pour what she 
finds. Only two of her hundreds of bottles 
are off-limits, and only for sentimental rea- 
sons: She’s set one bottle of Pappy aside for 
her wedding anniversary, and another, of 
Willett, for her father’s retirement. Other- 
wise, it’s allcommunal. 

“Bourbon is an art that takes so many 
people,” Bradley says. “You have the people 
who are making the barrels, charring the 
barrels, and distilling the whiskey—and the 
farmers who are growing the grain in the 
first place. There’s a lot behind a beauti- 
ful little glass of whiskey, and I’m proud to 
shareit.” 8 
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A HIGH-STRUNG MUTT LEARNS TO RELAX, 
WITH A LITTLE HELP FROMA FRIEND 
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e met Ginger when she was four months old, at an 
adoption fair near our local farmers’ market. It was 
achaotic scene, dogs barking everywhere, my hus- 
band and I wrangling our three children as they ran 
from cage to cage. | spotted Ginger lounging quietly 
onablanket next to her overly eager mother and sis- 
ter.She was anall-black mixed breed, part terrier and 
shepherd with atouch of chow that showed itselfin 
apartially black tongue. 

When | picked her up, I mistook her lying limp in my arms for shy- 
ness. Our youngest was already more than a year old, and this puppy 
felt like holding a baby—she would be the perfect mellow fit for our 
family of five. It wasn’t till we got home that we realized she wasn’t 
somuch shy as riddled with fear. When I first approached her witha 
leash, she lay on the ground and peed. I became her only comfort— 
other people unnerved her. She followed me from room to room so 
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WE TOLD OUR KIDS IT WAS LIKELY BUDDY WAS TRYING TO 
GET BACK TO HIS PEOPLE, BUT I KNEW BETTER. THAT DOG DIDN’T 
BELONG TO ANYONE—HE WAS HIS OWN NUMERO UNO 


pr, 


often I called her my needy alcoholic wife. 

Our fifth-grade daughter, Rachel, dis- 
covered Buddy, the street urchin we did not 
choose, sitting in the middle of our driveway 
on alate spring afternoon more than a year 
later. By the time the all-white corgi mix ap- 
peared, full of male swagger and sass, Ginger 
was living in full-blown anxiety every day. 
She peed when we came through the door; 
cowered when anyone came near, particu- 
larly men, including my husband; pooped in 
the backseat on car rides; and shook at loud 
noises for hours, sometimes days, on end. 
A door slam would send her burrowing into 
couch cushions. Fireworks launched her into 
such frenzy that she tore through foundation 
vent screens and holed up under the house 
for more than twenty-four hours. 

When Rachel came through the door 
yelling about a lost dog, | went to inspect, 
and there was Buddy, standing on our front 
porch surveying the neighborhood as if he 
owned the joint. This tough guy, with ears 
as big as his head, casually glanced at me, 
walked into our home, lifted his leg, and peed 
onmy couch. IfI said tomy husband once, “We 
are not keeping this dog,” I said it a hundred 


times while we searched for Buddy’s owner. 
After no one answered the newspaper ads, 
or responded to the posters we hung, | drove 
his macho butt to the pound, then cried all 
the way home. We went back for him the very 
next day and paid for what wecould’ve had for 
free. Three days later, we brought him home, 
clipped, chipped, and claimed, nomore hum- 
bled than the day we found him. 

Buddy was not only Ginger’s opposite in 
size and color, the ivory to her ebony, he also 
wasn’t afraid of anything. The animal loved 
everyone but didn’t ask for affection—he took 
what he wanted. The dog was amale trollop. 
When our friends came to visit, he climbed 
onto every lap and faced each person, paws 
on chests until they succumbed to his will. 


Our two-year-old, Joe, was the one who 
named him, and every night when Joe went 
tosleepin his big-boy bed, Buddy crawled in 
beside him under the covers and placed his 
head on the pillow. I’m not sure he under- 
stood English, because he never answered to 
his name, which could have been because of 
the multitude of burs the vet initially fished 
out of his ears, or because he didn’t give a 
damn whether you wanted him to come or 
not. He had his own agenda. 

Buddy very quickly became Ginger’s taste 
tester, her first line of defense against the 
world. When she got a glimpse of the life she 
was missing, our prissy, freaked-out, tap- 
dancing-on-toenails queen shifted. If Buddy 
got attention, she wanted some, too. Where- 
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as before she cowered, Ginger now rested 
her snout ona knee until her head got a pat. 
If Buddy made a beeline fora family member, 
she, being the longer-legged dog, got there 
first and pushed him out of the way. Ifhe went 
in the car, so would she, and although she 
still cried and shook, the backseat pooping 
stopped. She slept curled between the twin 
beds of Rachel and our seven-year-old, Nick, 
oblivious to the nightly fight over which kid 
Ginger liked more. 

Outside, in the backyard, Buddy chased 
anything that crawled, flew, or stepped within 
our perimeter. Deadrats, birds, and squirrels 
lay randomly strewn throughout the yard. 
Ginger started growling at deliverymen and 
strangers. We took both dogs on hikes to re- 
lease some of that energy, and it was there, 
leash free, that Ginger’s true personality 
emergedas she rounded usup, running crazy 
eights between the first and last hiker, herd- 
ingus like sheep. Her sheep. 

Buddywas arunner. We knew that so were 
careful with gates and open doors, and on 
those hikes we kept him on leash or peeking 
out from my backpack. At home, he sat on 
the back of the couch so he could peer out 


the window, dreaming of his gypsy days, no 
doubt. Still, one day he slipped out and just 
as quickly as he had arrived in our lives, he 
was gone. We told our kids it was likely hewas 
trying to get back to his people, find his way 
home, but I knew better. That dog didn’t be- 
long to anyone—he was his own numero uno. 
Par for the course, | thought. He waltzes in 
here, gets two meals a day, treats, andawarm 
bed. Heclaims usas family, then leaves, taking 
my children’s hearts with him. Not my heart, 
of course. I never liked the damn dog. That’s 
what told myself, andImeantit. 

Intheweeks that followed, Ginger became 
an insomniac. She patrolled the house all 
hours of the day and night. The tap tap tap 
of her toenails made me weary. She spent 
days going from window to window looking 
outside to the street beyond. She covered 
Buddy’s food bowl with the rug and pushed 
her own virtually untouched meal into the 
corner beneaththe counter stools. One early 
morning! went into the backyard and before 
mMewas a possum Massacre, Carcasses every- 
where—Ginger’s handiwork, an odeto Buddy. 
She had become the protector, the guardian 
of the garden. 


Six weeks later, the phone rang and my 
husband answered. I could hear the man on 
the other end of theline, calling from thenext 
county up, some thirty miles away, asking if 
we had lost adog. 

“Depends,” my husband answered, glanc- 
ing back at me, knowing my attitude about 
the whole thing. “Does he have big ears?” 

When the man laughed and said yes, I burst 
into tears. 

Buddy waltzed, all tra Ia la, through the 
front door, while Ginger ran in circles, bark- 
ing, rejoicing at the prodigal son’s return. 
He marched right past her, jumped onto 
the couch, and promptly fell asleep for two 
straight days. Ginger climbed up next to 
him and followed suit. Buddy ran off six more 
times in those first two years before he gave 
upontheroad altogether. Whetherhe finally 
chose us or was just plain tired, we will never 
know, but I took sadistic satisfaction in the 
knowledge that he never got very far before 
being returned. The same kind of pride I 
imagine hetookin being thelittlerat bastard 
who taught Ginger, and all of us underlings, 
alittle something about the rewards of em- 
bracing the great unknown. @ 
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Songs for the Ages 


WHY PANTHEON-WORTHY TUNES ARE ALWAYS SUNG BY STORYTELLERS 


s devoted readers of this space know, lamasucker fora 

singer. Not long ago, discovered a YouTube clip of two 

of the greatest vocalists in the history of the world— 

that would be Frank Sinatra and Elvis Presley—per- 

formingin al960 Timex TV special, and] havewatched 

it at least five hundred times. (If you’ve not yet seen this 

particular piece of perfection, put down this magazine 

and Google it at once.) In a bit of role switching, Elvis 

is singing “Witchcraft” and Frank is singing “Love Me Tender,” and 

they are both so sexy and so on top of their games and just so damn 

good it’s ridiculous. Then, of course, there’s the way they move—or 
as Frank puts it, “We work in the same way...only in different areas.” 

Those two were notjust phenomenal singers but also unparalleled 

entertainers, commanding the rapt attention of millions around the 

globe. And while I love agood show—who could possibly be immune 
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tothecharmsof, say, Jerry Lee setting fire to his piano?—I am equally 
awed by aslightly less flamboyant approach. James Taylor (whom! 
saw formaybethetenthtimelast summer) was my first “boyfriend.” If 
I’d been in charge, Dylan would’ve been given the Nobel Prize acouple 
of decades ago. Give mea man (or awoman) with astory anda guitar 
andI’magoner. 

Soitwas that] was wrapped inas many layers as] had brought with 
metothe Gulfcoast of Florida (not nearly enough), waiting for James 
McMurtry to turn up at an outdoor venue during January’s 30A Song- 
writers Festival. Itwas 8:00 p.m. and barely afew degrees above freez- 
ing, asituation not remotely remedied by the sparsely spaced heat 
Jamps. Just a few hours earlier a valiant Emmylou Harris, who per- 
formed in an open field as part of the same four-day event, had been 
forced to quit because her fingers could not feel her guitar strings. 

My own fingers were so numb | could barely hold the plastic cup 
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of five-dollar red wine that fortified me and 
my fellow diehards, but I was determined. 
For one thing, I was fairly sure McMurtry 
would play “You Got to Me,” a tale about the 
one that got away that is bring-you-to-your- 
knees romantic without being the least bit 
maudlin, McMurtry oncetold an interviewer 
that it took him almost twenty years towrite 
the song, that he’d “finally got to the point” 
where he could sing it “without cringing.” He 
added: “If you can do that, it means there’s 
no bullshit, no filler.” 

Thoseare the words ofan editor and writer 
with uncommon gifts, but you could make 
the case that McMurtry comes by his nar- 
rative rigor naturally—his mother, Jo Scott 
McMurtry, is a former English professor 
specializing in Shakespeare and his father is 
the Pulitzer-winning author Larry McMur- 
try. No less a storyteller than 
Stephen King called him the 
“truest, fiercest songwriter of 
his generation,” and, like King, 
he mostly tells tales in other peo- 


ae 


show, the old ladies arrived in chiffon evening 
dresses and mink stoles, clutching their sea- 
son tickets and expecting an operasinger of 
some note or maybe a violinist. Instead, they 
got ascruffy guy on a wooden stool picking 
a guitar and singing about the “hole in Dad- 
dy’s arm where all the money goes.” When 
Prine got to the part in that samesong, “Sam 
Stone,” about Jesus Christ dying “for noth- 
ing, | suppose,” my Baptist neighbor, appar- 
ently not tuned in to the concepts of narra- 
tion or nuance, or even compassion, arose 
with his entire family and departed. 

Prine’s stories can be almost unbearably 
sad, but he sings some funniestoo, including 
“The Accident,” an account of a very minor 
wreck involving “Mrs. Tom Walker and her 
beautiful daughter Pamela,” who was driv- 
ing the car. Whenever my friend Ralph Mc- 
Gee plays it in our living room, 
which is thankfully pretty often, 
my father insists on referring to 
it as the “minority rape song,” 
mainly because he can’t ever 


ple’s voices. “My goal is to write GORDON remember the name (it’s even 
the best song,” McMurtrysays, LIGHTFOOT’S _ gotasubtitle,“ThingsCouldBe 
“and usually the best way to do “THEWRECK Worse”) butalso because he has 
that is to stay in character.” He OF THE as much of a sense of humor as 
alsoknows howto get youratten- EDMUND Prine. In the chorus it is point- 
tion. The opening line of “Cop- FITZGERALD” _ ed out that, all things consid- 
per Canteen” (from Complicated GOES ON ered, the ladies are lucky: “They 
Game) is “Honey, don’t you be FORSOLONG could have run into that tree/ 
yelling at me when I’m cleaning INEVER FAIL Got struckby abolt oflightning/ 
my gun,” but it’s not a gimmick. TOWISH PD Andraped by aminority.” lt goes 
By the time the song (narrated GONEDOWN without saying that the last op- 
by a deer hunter and unrepen- WITH THE tion would’ve been the biggest 
tant but only occasional rogue) SHIP fear of a girl like Pamela and her 


is done, McMurtry has painted 
asurprisingly tender portrait of 
aman and a marriage and a life 
that most novelists would envy— 
allin less than five minutes. 
McMurtry went to boarding school at 
Woodberry Forest in Virginia, where his 
roommate turned him on to John Prine, an- 
other of the great storytellers. Not surpris- 
ingly, McMurtry cites Prine asaseriousinflu- 
ence, along with Kris Kristofferson, whom 
his mother took him to see when he was nine. 
I wasn’t much older than that when I first 
saw Prine, at the Greenville (Mississippi) 
High School auditorium, a place in which he 
turned up viaa bit of subterfuge on the part 
of my friend and mentor the late Kenneth 
Haxton, who was then head of the Greenville 
Symphony Orchestra. Though Kenneth was 
aclassical composer and acellist (among his 
many other talents, including crafting cross- 
word puzzles forthe New York Times), hewas 
alsoabig early Prine fan and slipped him into 
thesymphony’s fall lineup. On the night of the 
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upright mama, and Prine’s sub- 
tle lampooning of that fact nev- 
er fails to elicit howls in my 

house. 
McMurtry toois a funny guy. 
When an interviewer once rather earnestly 
inquired if he viewed the glass as half full or 
half empty, he replied that he just wondered 
ifit contained water or vodka. Another time, 
when he was asked what it was like growing 
up with such a famous father, he explained 
that his dad had not gained much fame until 
after he was grown. He then launched into 
astory about the elder McMurtry checking 
into a Holiday Inn in a small town in Texas 
where he’d come to deliver a round of col- 
lege lectures. The motel marquee welcomed 
“Larry McMurtry, Author of Terms of En- 
dearment,” which gratified him so much he 
bought a disposable camera and took a pic- 
ture. The next morning, he found out that 
he’d won the Pulitzer Prize for Lonesome 
Dove, so when he walked outside and saw 
a fellow on a ladder messing with the sign’s 


black lettering, he figured it would soon re- 
flect the news. Instead, it read, “Lunch Spe- 
cial, Catfish $4.99.” 

Now, “4.99 Catfish” is actually not a bad 
song title, but then there’s no end to good 
titles or material when you’re writing about 
life its ownself. Singers have been telling 
stories—charming the hell out of us, moving 
us to tears, making us laugh out loud, docu- 
menting our deeds—since Orpheus first 
picked up his lyre. Some stories, of course, 
are better than others. Gordon Lightfoot’s 
“The Wreck of the Edmund Fitzgerald” goes 
onforsolong] never fail to wishI’d gone down 
with the ship. Despite the temperature, 
McMurtry managed to dazzle that night in 
Grayton Beach as we all watched our breath 
cloud in front of us. At one point, he encour- 
aged folks to dance, saying something like, 
“It’s freezing out here, people, life is short, 
get up and move.” Most folks did, and as I 
watched them! was reminded of the power 
of narrative to warm cold hearts and bodies, 
tomakeconnections and remind usweareall 
inthis together. What followsis atiny handful 
of some of the best stories I know. 


“Song for aDeck Hand’s Daughter” 


JAMES MCMURTRY 


In 1989 John Mellencamp coproduced Mc- 
Murtry’s first album, Too Long in the Waste- 
land, and it’s packed with the kinds of gems 
that have marked his career ever since. My 
favorite is this one, not least because I know 
these people and these places: “Memphis 
town,” Baton Rouge, Cape Girardeau. No 
matter what world he inhabits, McMurtry’s 
details are always on the money and never a 
word is wasted. 


“The Great Compromise” 
JOHN PRINE 


Prine’s long list of masterpieces includes 
“Hello in There,” “Donald and Lydia,” and 
“Angel from Montgomery.” But | have to go 
with “Compromise” because the narrator, 
left by a gorgeous girl at the drive-in (“It was 
there that | first suspected/That she was do- 
ing what she’d already done”), gets me every 
time. The woman is ametaphor for the good 
old U.S. of A., and her disillusioned lover’s 
heartbreak is all the more powerful because 
Prine makes it personal. 


“A Boy Named Sue” 
JOHNNY CASH 


Cash was partial to a good story (“Wreck of 
the Old ’97” comes to mind) and to good 
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storytellers too. Theauthor ofthis Grammy- 
winning tune, Shel Silverstein, is perhaps 
best known for his children’s book The Giv- 
ing Tree, and I have to admit that the nov- 
elty of “Sue” made it one of my favorites 
as a child. Silverstein wrote other songs 
too, including “The Ballad of Lucy Jordan” 
(which chronicles the disillusion of a sub- 
urban housewife), but for the title alone, | 
have to give it to him for his anti-VD song, 
“Don’t Give a Dose to the One You Love 
Most.” 


“Lily, Rosemary and the Jack of Hearts” 
BOB DYLAN 


Every song Dylan writes is a story, but oc- 
casionally he comes through with a full-on 
historical ballad asin “The Lonesome Death 
of Hattie Carroll” (about the death ofan Af- 
rican American barmaid at the hands of the 
scion of atobacco fortune) and “Hurricane” 
(about the wrongful conviction of the boxer 
Rubin “Hurricane” Carter for murder). The 
latter proves yet again the power of narra- 
tive—the song ultimately had a hand in get- 
ting Carter released—but I’m especially par- 
tial to Dylan’s historical fiction, found on one 
oftheworld’s most perfect albums, Bloodon 
the Tracks. “Lily” is complicated, romantic, 
chock-full of characters, and cinematic. 
There’s areason two screenplays have been 
based on the song, but really, all you’ve got 
todois listen. 


“Sunday Morning Coming Down” 
KRIS KRISTOFFERSON 


Fewamongus have never been afflicted with 
acrippling Sunday morning hangover, but 
noone other than the genius Kristofferson 
could make poetry out ofit. 


“You Got to Me” 
JAMES McCMURTRY 


This one got to me so hard | had to pull my 
car over the first time! heard it. As tight as 
a drum and further proof of McMurtry’s 
stellar craftsmanship, it’s layered with fine 
details, from alimo that smells like “cocaine 
sweat” to acurious paperboy and the ever- 
alluring “tangle of skin on skin.” It’s also got 
the not insignificant bonuses of the great 
Benmont Tench (afounding member of Tom 
Petty and the Heartbreakers) on keyboards 
and Ivan Neville on backup vocals. But the 
lyrics are the thing: “You got to me/Brought 
all this empty down on top of me/I didn’t 
know that we were not to be/But I know a 
thing or two now.” Don’t weall. 
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Pleasure 
GARDEN 


You'll pardon the tourists who 
park themselves on the stoop of 
the handsome Barbados-style 
home on Savannah’s Lafayette 
Square, mistaking it for a mu- 
seum. The brick house and its 
pleasure garden emit an air of 
importance—the striking formality of the home and the 
high walls that have protected the garden from hurri- 
canes and prying eyes for more than 165 years contrast 
with a gorgeous tangle of climbing vines that have broken 
free from the space, sneaking up a magnificent magnolia. 
Cornelia “Connie” Hartridge’s son was not so forgiv- 
ing; when Thomas was five, he posted handwritten signs 
on the front door declaring, “This is not a museum; this is 
Tom’s house!” Hartridge and her husband, the late Wal- 
ter C. Hartridge II, purchased the circa-1852 home, then 
known as the Battersby house, in 1978 and raised their 
family there, making them pioneers in a movement to re- 
populate historic Savannah—parts of which were crime 
ridden at the time—following a mass exodus to the sub- 
urbs. Friends called them crazy, but the Hartridges rec- 
ognized agem when they sawit. 


@ The Battersby-Hartridge House, as seen from Lafayette 
Square. Opposite: The walled garden’s cutwork parterre. The 
owner, Connie Hartridge, has preserved the space and the 
exterior of the house for future generations through an easement 
with the Historic Savannah Foundation. 
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By Allston McCrady 


“This is one of Savannah’s last remaining antebellum 
parterre gardens,” says preservationist Mary Ann Eaday, 
who with coauthor and garden scholar Staci L. Catron 
included the Battersby-Hartridge garden in the book 
Seeking Eden: A Collection of Georgia’s Historic Gardens, 
released this April by the University of Georgia Press. 
“Over the years, various owners have made their personal 
changes, but its basic form and geometric layout remain 
intact.” A stunning achievement, considering the majori- 
ty of Savannah’s historic gardens have given way tolawns, 
swimming pools, or parking lots. 

Hartridge, an interior designer by trade, embraced the 
garden as an extension of the house. She flung open shut- 
ters to eastern breezes carrying the ambient perfumes 
of blooming roses, tea olives, wisterias, and orange trees. 
The wide veranda served as an outdoor room for break- 
fast or evening drinks looking down over the ornate hip- 
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@ The piazza overlooks the parterre design. Opposite, left to right from top: 
Hartridge arranged the boxwood plantings ina “hugs-and-kisses” pattern 


ofx’s and o’s; agate leading from the rear brick courtyard garden; a prayer 
nichefeaturing astatue of St. Francis of Assisi; the path from the fern garden. 


THE 
Pleasure 
GARDEN 


high boxwood labyrinth where the children played hide- 
and-seek. She made alterations along the way, including 
the addition of more boxwoods to lessen the need for 
time-consuming and expensive annual plantings such as 
the thousands of pansies, violets, and snowdrops taken 


UN BY PreVIUUSUWHERS. 

Sometimes the couple spied neighborhood boys climb- 
ing the garden walls to pilfer fruit from loquat trees, but 
unlike other historic “peeping gardens,” whose wrought- 
iron gates invite passersby to peek in, the high walls 
mean the garden keepsits secrets. When viewed fromthe 
second-story piazza, the parterre design appears sym- 
metrical and orderly. Yet from the ground, the garden 
shifts and surprises, aspace to be experienced as muchas 
admired. Three distinct garden “rooms” transition with 
dramatic effect, from the formality of the boxwood maze 
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toasecluded shade garden spanning the rear wall, where 
alegion of ferns segue to an open brick patio edged with 
moss and anchored by a massive American plane tree 
original tothe garden. 

“Most Southerners are exquisitely tied to space, and 


we were really bicsscd,” I lartridgce says. “yc opcnt forty 
years here. The garden has become almost architectural, 
some of the vines are so big.” In “happy accidents,” climb- 
ingroses have piggybacked on walls and the magnoliaand 
American hollies to create a three-story verdant oasis, 
making the garden as vertical as itis grounded. 

“It’s been ajoy and work,” Hartridge reflects, “but most 
things in life that are worthwhile take work. It’s my me- 
mento mori”—an object symbolizing mortality and tran- 
sience. “Things are either growing or they’re dying, quite 
likelife. Fortunately I’m still growing.” 
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These antique doorsconcealamirror:atnight, theowners open the doors tocreate the illusion that the garden 


continuesbegond the wall. Opposite: A Eurekalemon tree. 


Party Alfresco 


By Logan Ward 
Photographs by Amy Dickerson 
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“We bought it for the trees,” says Andrew Fisher. Back 
in 2011, Fisher and his husband, Jeffry Weisman, were 
looking at houses in San Miguel de Allende, Mexico. Lots 
of houses. More than two dozen during one week. They 
saw plenty of contenders, but one stood out for its trio of 
century-old jacarandas, with their electric-blue canopy 
of high, twisting branches. “We’re designers. We could 
do anything with the house, but I'd never be able to grow 
trees like thosein my lifetime.” 

Seven years later, those ancient jacarandas are a focal 
pointin agarden of many wonders. 

The overarching wonder is how home and garden 
meld into one, a reality that’s possible in this high-desert 
city, where spring seems to linger year-round. Located 
blocks from San Miguel’s main plaza, Fisher and Weis- 
man’s home, named Casa Acanto for its acanthus-leaf 
design motif, sits on a cobblestoned street cheek by jowl 


THE 
Jropical 
GARDEN 


& Clockwise from topleft: 
LaParroquiade San Miguel 
Arcdngelon San Miguel’s 
main plaza, viewed froma 
two-story casita beside the 
pool; the home’s owners, 
Jeffry Weisman and Andrew 
Fisher; the pool’s cobalt-blue 
tilecame fromthenearby 
town of Dolores Hidalgo; 
aphilodendron. Opposite: 
Giant jacaranda trees 
overlook the dining terrace, 
which features a teak-and- 
steeltable Fisher designed 
thatcan be pulled apartinto 
threeseparate pieces for 
smaller gatherings. 
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with other nondescript plaster facades. Unlike most of its 
Spanish-colonial neighbors, which were built around cen- 
tral courtyards, Casa Acanto, originally an eighteenth- 
century tannery, is L-shaped and backed by a large ter- 
raced garden enclosed in towering, vine-choked walls. 
Nearly every room opens to the outdoors. “The garden is 
the hallway of the house,” says Weisman. 

And that hallway is a well-groomed jungle. The plants 
here arelushand evocative. Algerian ivy and plumbago—a 
vine-like shrubwith blue, geranium-esque flowers—clam- 
ber up asouth-facing wall. A row of potted philodendrons 
on a high shelf tumble down another wall. Clivia creeps 
among boxwood and pittosporum hedges. With the flora 
comes fauna, especially birds, including morning-singing 
kiskadees, vermillion flycatchers that hover around door- 
ways snatching insects from spiderwebs, and a pair of 
white owls that nesthigh abovein thejacarandas. 

Fisher, the driving force behind the garden design, 
drew inspiration from boyhood summers and Christ- 
mas holidays spent near Jackson, Mississippi, with his 
grandmother and great-aunt at his maternal homeplace. 
The Michigan native marveled at how the azalea hedges 
and boxwoods and yucca plants—most of which turn up 
at Casa Acanto—grew in the South with abandon. After 
living—and gardening—for years in Northern California, 
Fisher has found San Miguel de Allende to be even more 
ofahothouse than Mississippi. 

“Everything here grows like kudzu,” he says. “In Cali- 
fornia, a mature garden usually takes about seven years 
to establish. Down here it takes seven months. Plants 
grow year-round and just keep growing and growing and 
growing.” 

The couple now calls both San Francisco and Mexi- 
co home, and they spend at least half their time in San 
Miguel. When here, they pass their hours in the garden, 
reading, entertaining, relaxing. Different nooks suit dif- 
ferent moods. The grotto-like hot tub, for instance, 
shrouded by elephant ears and large-leaf philodendrons, 
“is not a social space,” Weisman says. “It’s super quiet. 
You soak in the hot water, looking up at the jacarandas 


leei ¢ » * 


and giant bird-of-paradise flowers. It’s like meditation.” 
The dining terrace, on the other hand, serves as an ide- 
al setting for cocktail parties and long, leisurely dinners. 


> 


“It has such good juju,” Weisman says. 

Evenings begin in the sala abierta, or outdoor living 
room, with glasses of tequila around a mesquite-wood fire 
inamassive limestone hearth. When the flames have died 
and the coals are glowing red, Fisher lowers an Argen- 
tinean grill and cooks chicken or prawns or goat, serving 
guests at along table he designed out of steel and teak. 

During one dinner party, the power went out, as it is 
wont to do. “We lit the entire garden—stairs, paths, foun- 
tains—with candles,” Fisher recalls. Around that time, 
Casa Acanto’s owls called out from the branches above. 
“It was magical, like you were ina fairyland.” 


 Fromieft: Theopen 
antique door onthe 
gardenwall; the mir- 
rorbehinditreflectsa 
fountain carvedfrom 
asingle blockoflocal 
limestone. Opposite, 
clockwise from top 
left: Fisher sculpted 
theacanthus-leaf 
spouton thedining 
terrace fountain; a 
candelabra provides 
mood lighting; thesala 
abierta; the couple 
entertains friendson 
top of the casita. 
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A SERENDIPITOUS COLLABORATION 
UNITES THE QUIRKY FACETS OF A 
NORTH CAROLINA HOME 

By John Kessler 

Photographs by 

Stacey Van Berkel “4 


A garden, by nature, will take its sweet time getting to 
where it needs to be in order to best frame a house and 
shape a property. But the flora encircling a lovely but un- 
usual home that John and Julie Adams were thinking of 
buyingin Mount Airy, North Carolina, was clearly going to 
need a guiding hand. After reading about the miraculous 
turnaround Chip Callaway had performed on a Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, garden devastated by Hurricane 
Hugo, they thought they had found their man. Little did 
theyknowwhat acanny choice they had made. 

They sent Callaway an email with a few snapshots. On 
one side of the residence stood a redbrick 1834. facade as 
classic and staid as a Quaker manse; on the other side, a 
twentieth-century addition that suggested a gray stone 
barn sidled up against a wooden clapboard carriage 
house. When Callaway received the photos, he couldn’t 
believe his eyes. Not only had he grown up in Mount Airy, 
but he also knew the property well. “There was alittle far- 
rier’s cottage behind the house where my cousins and | 
used to go,” Callaway says. “Being rapscallion teenagers, 
we hid our cigarettes behind the bricks.” 

The home hada lot ofcharacter but needed gardens all 
around to play off its many moods and statements. The 
plantings would also have to make the house relate better 
to the wooded sixteen-acre surroundings and to the pre- 
vailing landscape aesthetics of its north-central North 
Carolina setting—Andy Griffith’s hometown, no less. The 
design needed to feel structured on one side and free- 
flowing on the other, with just enough Mayberry to give it 
asenseof place. 

The Adamses, who were relocating from Southern 
California, where they both had careers in the entertain- 
ment business, collaborated with Callaway throughout 
the project. “I went to school in Colonial Williamsburg,” 
John says. “I knew exactly the look wewanted for the more 
formal garden in the front of the old house.” The couple 
also knew they needed seating areas around the proper- 
ty. “We were used to conducting a lot of our lifestyle out- 
doors,” Juliesays. 

Callaway envisioned the kitchen garden (“no one in 
North Carolina could get away with calling it a potager,” 
he says) down a path just beyond a loose, easygoing wood- 
land garden by the house. He added hundreds of ferns 
and wildflowers to complement the new locusts and white 
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@ The1834,redbrick facade. Opposite, left to right from top: Garden designer Chip 
Callaway onthe path to the kitchen garden; owners Julieand John Adams, withdogs 
Cessaand Jim, sitona terrace; rosemary and basil cuttings; Moonlightclimbing 
hydrangeas curlaround an old well; alavender border; a fountain constructed of 
building materials found on the property; the pool coping features Mount Airy granite; 
potted geraniums; Julie and the dogs head to the more modern side of the home. 


oaks and old-growth walnuts. He also planted a Victorian 
flower garden nearby, filled with a constantly blooming 
parade of all the flowers he grew up with in Mount Airy, 
such as tulips and foxglove. “I wanted that whimsical, 
devil-may-care look about it, blowsy and effusive and not 
tooordered,” hesays. 

Over on the original facade, Callaway embarked on 
John’s vision to re-create appropriate landscaping for a 
nineteenth-century home. “The first thing | did was rip 
outsome century-old boxwoods that covered the facade,” 
Callaway says. “I felt 1 could breathe again.” The shrubs 
didn’t go far—they’re relocated on the property. “They 
were too beautiful to destroy,” John says. Callaway left the 
house free of foundation plantings, though, out of respect 
for the style of that earlier era, and lined the grassed front 
yard with old-fashioned hydrangeas and hornbeams. 

Throughout, the team planted fruit and nut trees as 
well as evergreens to give the property strong bones for 
wintertime and frame the outdoor living spaces so vital 
to John and Julie’s lifestyle. The couple’s favorite has 
become the magnolia-shaded side patio constructed of 
granite from a quarry just outside of town, which they’ve 
dubbed the “wine porch.” 

And, yes, the farrier’s cottage still stands. Did Callaway 
ever find the cigarettes he hid there decades ago? “No,” he 
says withalaugh, “but Ihaven’t stopped looking.” 8 
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Chef (and former rock drummer) Eddie Hernandez riffs inthe 
kitchen ofa Taqueriadel Solin Atlanta. 
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EDDIE HERNANDEZ DOESN’T GET WEEPY WHEN 
he talks about his mother and grandmother. 
Nor does the chef wax sentimental about 
their cooking. 

“My mom was a typical Mexican country 
girl who cooked with wood and beat the shit 
out of youwhen you didn’t listen,” Hernandez 
says as he perches ona stool at the Cheshire 
Bridge Road location of Taqueria del Sol, the 
beloved regional taco chain he cofounded in 
Atlanta in 2000, His maternal grandmother 
was a much-feared businesswoman who ran 
seven bars, restaurants, and convenience 
stores around Hernandez’s hometown of 
Monterrey, Mexico. His father, arailroad en- 
gineer, died when Hernandez was nine, leav- 
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ing the women in the family to take care of 
him. But instead of spoiling him, they tough- 
ened him up. 

Hernandez recalls his abuela’s refusing to 
make her grandson his favorite snack, pick- 
led pigskin—he needed to doit himself, she 
said. She wouldn’t be around forever. Her- 
nandez may have smarted off to her—“We 
sort ofhitit offbecause talked back; nobody 
else would talk back to her”—but hetookher 
words to heart. By fifteen, he had bought a 
car and opened atorta stand on thestreet, 
stewing carnitas in a big pot. Hehad not only 
learned to cook for himself, he was feeding 
others—and making money fromit. 

It’s about 9:30 a.m. on a Friday, and Her- 
nandez—nowasixty-three-year-old fireplug 
with a salt-and-pepper mustache, a match- 
ing soul patch, sleepy eyes, anda scattering 
of maverick runaway eyebrow hairs—sips 
Mexican hot chocolate and nibbles at pas- 
tries before starting the day. Breakfast is his 
favorite meal: a moment toreflect before the 
doors open and thepatrons queue up for the 
fried-fish tacos and spicy turnip greens for 
which heis celebrated. 

Eighteen years ago, when he and his busi- 
ness partner, Mike Klank, debuted their first 


Taqueria del Sol, Mexican food in Atlanta 
mostly meant mediocre Tex-Mex, making 
Hernandez’s Southern-tinged take on his 
homeland’s cuisine a revelation. In April, 
the chef releases his first cookbook, Turnip 
Greens & Tortillas: A Mexican Chef Spices Up 
the Southern Kitchen. Flipping through the 
pages, one gets a sense of why Hernandez’s 
particular fusion of Southern, Southwestern, 
and Mexican traditions has made him one of 
the most beloved chefs in Atlanta—the reci- 
pes tell his life story. The tamales he remem- 
bers rolling with his family in Monterrey at 
Christmastime; the Waco chili he learned to 
make while competing in Texas cook-offcon- 
tests; the poblanecorn chowder with shrimp 
he bastardized from alobster bisque served 
in a fine Atlanta restaurant where he honed 
his classic techniques; the chopped porkand 
coleslaw tacos, andthe Hatchchiles rellenos, 
both anodto his relationship with the Mem- 
phis native (and New Mexico buff) Klank; the 
shrimp and grits with jalapefios “my way,” as 
he names the recipe. 

Those two words, in fact, are the essence 
of this highly original, unapologetic, and self- 
proclaimed “born-again redneck Southern 
Mexican” chef. Forall his mash-upofcultures, 


Hernandez’s food inspires fans to wait inlong 
lines that snake out of his restaurants and 
into their parking lots because of one com- 
mon ingredient: 

Eddie himself. 


AFTER BREAKFAST, HERNANDEZ DRIVES UP TO 
the Atlanta suburb of Chamblee to check on 
the newest Taqueria. His car is a gray 2007 
BMW M65: the prized toy of aman who once 
equated status with material belongings. 

“We all go through phases in life,” he says. 
“Sometimes it’s the jewelry. Sometimes it’s 
theclothes. Thecologne. Thehouse. Thecars. 
Whatever. Then you get toa point where you 
think, ‘I don’t give a shit what people think 
about me.” 

The footloose Hernandez cycled through 
more phases than most. 1In1971, at age seven- 
teen, he left Monterrey for Houston to play 
drums for Fascinacion, ahard-rock band that 
performed Cream and Black Sabbath covers. 
He and his buddies didn’t speak English, so 
they would “mimic sing,” parroting the lyrics 
they didn’t understand. Hernandez became 
the band’s designated cook, whipping up 
the handmade tortillas and hearty soups he 
craved from home. He also became smitten 
with Southern food—Kentucky Fried Chicken 
in particular, a brand he knew from Mexico 
and still loves. He likes to trot out the story 
of a Houston KFC where “nobody spoke any 
Spanish,” Hernandez says. “So 1 went up to 
the counter and said, ‘Grande chicken and 
grande Coke.’ She gave me a sixteen-piece 
bucketand atwo-liter Coke. lwas very happy. 
They’d see me coming: ‘Grande chicken and 
grande Coke!” 

Hernandez gained a culinary education 
(and alittle English) by watching Julia Child, 
Jacques Pepin, and Rick Bayless on tele- 
vision, and when he wasn’t drumming, he 
picked up shifts at a Houston Tex-Mex chain. 
As a dishwasher, he soaked up the recipes 
like a sponge, watching and listening to the 
cooks as they fixed tortillas and salsas by 


hand. By and by, he was promoted to line 
cook and then manager, a job that required 
him to wear asuit and tie, which he despised. 
(Even today, he’d much rather dona T-shirt 
stamped with an image of a toilet and the 
words “Party Pooper” than achef’s coat.) 

By 1987 hewas burned out bythe rock-and- 
rolllifeandlookingtostart over. “We got paid 
really, really well,” Hernandez explains. “The 
downside was that we slept in shitty motels, 
ate tons of bad food, and drank like crazy.” 
His first marriage, to an American woman 
he“loved todeath” but found hecouldn’tlive 
with, had ended in divorce. He had starteda 
long-term relationship with another woman 
and had two children with her, yet felt he 
needed a clean break. He was chubby, with 
shaggy hair, a pierced ear, and lots of clunky 
jewelry. He didn’t like the person he'd be- 
come. “I realized 1 had a problem with drink- 
ing,” he says. “] wanted to get my life right.” 

At the invitation of a friend, Hernandez 
movedto Atlanta with $2,000 he intended to 
blow on aseries of binges; if he was going to 
quit drinking, he was going to have akick-ass 
finale. But just a few days into the spree, he 
stumbled into a Tex-Mex chain restaurant, 
El Azteca, just south of the city. His friend, 
partly to taunt him and partly to get him out 
of the house, bet him he couldn’t get a job 
there. But he did, and it became one of the 
defining moments ofhislife. 

El Azteca’s managing partner was Mike 
Klank, a Tennessean with an engineering 
degree from Georgia Tech, an MBA from 
Georgia State, and a serious work ethic. Af- 
ter a few shifts, Hernandez had some news 
for his boss. “See all the people that came 
today?” he recalls asking Klank. “He said, 
‘Yeah. ’I said, ‘They are not coming back.’ He 
said, ‘Why?’ | said, ‘The food is really bad. 
The serviceis worse. It’s arecipeto gobroke’ 
He said, ‘What do you suggest?’ | said, ‘Well, 
Icancook.” 

So Klank put him in charge. Before long, 
the unlikely pair cut ties with El Azteca, re- 
named the place Azteca Grill, and let Her- 
nandez’s creativity run free. The chef began 
to refine his trademark style, dreaming up 


The old Sundown Cafe sign 
remains at the Cheshire Bridge 
Road location of Taqueria del Sol 
inAtlanta; Hernandez’s Memphis, 
fried chicken, and fish tacos, with 
aside of turnip greens. Opposite: 
Hernandez at work; Taqueria del 
Sol’s salsa trio, with tortilla chips. 


dishes that combined traditional Mexican 
food he knew from home, the Tex-Mex he 


encountered in Houston, and Southwestern 
touches such as green-chile stew that Klank 
had fallen for during skitrips to New Mexico. 

One day, acustomer brought ina garbage 
bag full ofturnip greens. Hernandez asked his 
bosswhatthehell he was supposed todowith 
them. Klank told him Southerners boil the 
greens with ham hocksand sop up the potlik- 
ker with cornbread. The chefhad no pork, so 
he used chicken stock, tomatoes, garlic, and 
chile de arbol. He refused to make cornbread 
but served the turnip greens with tortillas. 
Reviewers praised Hernandez’s spin on the 
Southern classic, and business boomed. 

“At the time, when mainstream Mexican 
restaurants were like, bleh!—totally awful— 
this was a great place that had beautiful 
salsas, stuff that piqued your interest,” re- 
calls Christiane Lauterbach, thepersnickety 
Parisian food critic who has chronicled the 
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Roasted tomatoes and jalapefios for salsa asada; Hernandez’s business 
partner, Mike Klank. Opposite: Hernandez shopping at Mercado del Pueblo, 


his go-to Mexican market in Atlanta. 


Atlanta dining scene for more than three de- 
cades, “It was like a bright new thing that was 
happening in an unlikely location.” 

The duo decided to expandin town, open- 
ing Sundown Cafe on Atlanta’s Cheshire 
Bridge Road in 1991, a move that allowed 
Hernandez to break out of the confines of 
Tex-Mex and truly come into his own. In his 
cookbook, he recalls learning to make Cajun 
classics suchas gumbo and étouffée from an- 
other chef at Sundown, a Louisianan named 
Steve Murrell. “Once I mastered each dish,” 
Hernandez recounts, “Steve would say to me, 
‘Okay, Eddie, now destroyit!’ Andthen 1 would 
come up with my way of making it.” That 
breaking of norms extended to his Mexican 
take on other Southern dishes at Sundown: 
Old-fashioned buttermilk fried chicken with 
green chile-horseradish sauce. Pork with 
roasted jalapefio gravy and ancho mashed 
potatoes. Meat loaf with tomato-habanero 
gravy. Thetwo cuisines, he realized, were not 
so dissimilar—both emphasized fresh pro- 
duce, smoked meats, comfort. “All of asud- 
den, we end up with this type of cuisine that 
was nonexistent,” Hernandez says. 

In the mid-]990s, Hernandez returned to 
Texas, where the mother of his two children, 
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whom he had bythen marriedin Atlanta, had 
settled with the kids—this time he intended 
tokeepthe family together. Though still part- 
ners with Klank, he opened acouple ofrestau- 
rants and worked as avolunteer firefighter in 
thetiny town ofRosebud, just south of Waco. 
Almostasajoke, friends suggested he’d make 
agreat mayor after Hernandez said that “any 
idiot” could do a better job, and to his aston- 
ishment, he got elected to the position as a 
write-in candidate. When people asked what 
heplannedtodo, hetold them in typical fash- 
ion: “I don’t have af**kingclue! I promise you 
one thing: It will not be boring with meas a 
mayor. | willbe the best mayor you ever seen 
inyourlife.” Heservedasingle two-year term 
and donated his salary to the fire depart- 
ment. “I think it’s acivic duty,” he says of his 
time in office. “I think everybody should doit, 
given the chance—as long as you doit for the 
right reasons.” 

Buttryingtobalancetwolivesintwostates 
left him stressed and overwhelmed, and his 
second marriage wasn’t working. After com- 
ing down with Bell’s palsy, a condition that 
paralyzed one side of his face and slurred his 
speech, Hernandez decided to move back to 
Atlanta for good. 


“INSTEAD OF FARM TO TABLE, 
EDDIE LIKES TO JOKE THAT HIS 


FOOD IS PUBLIX TO PLATE” 


With Hernandez back in the saddle, he 
and Klank embarked on a new venture on 
the then-industrial Westside in 2000. For 
years, at the request of Sundown customers, 
the two had served cheap tacos at lunch with 
great success. So they spun off the concept 
into the first Taqueria del Sol, which would 
feature fast-casual Mexican street food 
reimagined with a Southern kick: soft tacos 
dripping with tangy Memphis-style pulled 
porkand creamy slaw, for instance; or stuffed 
with fried tilapia, poblano tartar sauce, and 
pickled jalapenos; or filled with beef brisket 
and pico de gallo, 

“They didn’t even know what a fish taco 
was at the time,” Hernandez says of their 
early clientele. But soon, throngs of people 
began lining up outside Taqueria del Solas if 
the Virgin of Guadalupe were on viewinside. 

“It felt like a revolution in terms of how in- 
expensive it could be, and howwell executed,” 
Lauterbach says. Even Martha Stewart asked 
forthe buttermilk fried chicken recipe during 
avisit. Eventually Hernandez and Klank con- 
verted Sundown into a Taqueria del Sol, too, 
and expanded their empire into other cities 
and states. They even caught the eye of the 
James Beard Foundation, which has named 
themtothelonglist for the Outstanding Res- 
taurateur category five times. National rec- 
ognition for aplace dishing up cheeseburger 
and sloppy-joe tacos? Klank was stunned: “It 
waslike ‘Are we on Candid Camera?” 

While they’ve never made it beyond the 
Beard semifinals, onedoesn’t get theimpres- 
sion Hernandez is bothered. “He’s got an 


ego,” Klank says. “But unlike some chefs, he’s 
notego driven.” He revels in shortcuts other 
chefs might avoid, using everyday ingredi- 
ents suchas store-bought Aunt Jemimagrits, 
Fritos, canned curn, andiceberglettucein his 
recipes. “Instead of farm to table, Eddie likes 
to joke that his feod is Publix to plate,” says 
Susan Puckett.aiormer foodeditoratthe At- 
lanta Journai-Constitution and the coauthor 
ofhis cookbeok. in fact, when an editor in New 
York read their manuscript, she changed 
every mention of black pepper to specify 
“freshly ground.” Puckett had tocall her up to 
set her straight: “I hate to tell you, but Eddie 
doesn’t evenown apepper grinder.” 


BACK IN THE CHESHIRE BRIDGE ROAD KITCHEN, 


Hernandez is making chicken-green chile 
potpie in puffy tortilla shells—a recipe Klank 
loves. Tinny Mexican music blares from the 
speakers as the restaurant cooks finish fry- 
ing chips for the salsa, Klank bides his timein 
the front of the house, waiting to sup on the 
potpie. 

These days, the partners argue like an old 
married couple. “I’m an engineer,” says Klank, 
whoisnow sixty-eight, of their differences. “If 
anything, that’s what Eddie and I fight most 
about. go, ‘Eddie, you’ve got to be consistent! 
You can’t come in the kitchen and do that.’” 

“Iremember one day | ordered some brus- 
sels sprouts from El Salvador,’ Hernandez 
says. “Mike hates brussels sprouts. And we 
got into it. He was like, ‘I don’t know why you 
want to do this!” He lowers his voice. “And I 
said, ‘Mike, with all due respect, there’s only 
so many f**king things I can do with pota- 
toes. You got to let me get my kicks out of 
something every nowand then. We are doing 
brussels sprouts.” 

Hernandez still has a thick accent, but 
it’s impossible to miss his cursing. When he 
finds an appreciative audience, he turns the 
profanity up a notch, playing it forlaughs and 
throwing in references to his Mexican Ameri- 
can identity, the women inhislife (who fallinto 
two categories: exes and “future exes”), the 
cars he drives, his manhood. In reality, Her- 
nandez’s life is much more modest: He lives 
inaone-bedroom apartment not far from the 
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first Taqueria, on the Westside. His children 
are grown, and he now has a young grand- 
son, and a girlfriend in Medellin, Colombia, 
whom he visits often. When he’s not working 
or traveling, he paints. Abstract works cram 


the walls of his home: Picasso meets Mose T 
human figures, sugarcane fields, a “Martian” 
hesays is sad because it’s raining. He thinks 
his work will be “worth a lot of money” when 
hedies. 

Not that he’s slowing down anytime soon. 
Heand Klank quietly donatetime and money 
tocharities and nonprofits as varied as Hogs 
for the Cause, which benefits the families 
of children with brain cancer; the Ossabaw 
Island Foundation; and the Southern Food- 
ways Alliance. For Taqueriadel Sol, hespends 
most of his time creating new recipes, teach- 
ing his staff, and driving from restaurant to 
restaurant to monitor their efforts—tasting 


salsas, guacamoles, shrimp chowders, one 
byone. 

Hernandez drops flour tortillas for the 
potpie into hot oil, and ladles the sizzling oil 
over the disks. Suddenly, they puff up. Once 
they are brown and crispy, he cracks them 
open to form abowl. Next he’lladdthe creamy 
chicken filling that’s simmering in a separ- 
ate part ofthe kitchen. 

Tasting the bubbling stew with a dispos- 
able plastic spoon, he remembers the timea 
health inspector hovered nearby. Hernandez 
was talking so much thathe wasn’t paying at- 
tention. Without thinking, he put the spoon 
from his mouth back into the pot. 

“She said, ‘I cannot believe you just did 
that!” 

Hernandez just laughed and shrugged. It 
wasn’t the first time he’d heard those words 
inthekitchen. And it wouldn’t be the last. & 
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+ ah H-BOMB MARK 15: IRRETRIEVABLY LOST at 


IN THE LATE 19508, A U.S. AIR FORCE B-47 ON A TRAINING 

MISSION JETTISONED AHYDROGEN BOMB SOMEWHERE IN THE 
OCEAN NEAR SAVANNAH. SIXTY YEARS LATER, STEEPED IN LOCAL 
LORE AND COLD WAR INTRIGUE, THE SAGA OF THE TYBEE BOMB 
REMAINS ONE OF THE SOUTH’S STRANGEST TALES 


+ + + 
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HE SKIES ABOVE MY HOME 
on Daufuskie Island, South Carolina, 
:At 

thirty-eight thousand feet, on the very 
edge of space, an air force B-47 Strato- 
‘ jet was in trouble. § I was twelve years 
old. € The bomber, under the com- 

mand of Major Howard Richardson, was on the way back to 
Homestead Air Force Base, Florida, after a simulated bomb- 
ing of Radford, Virginia. § It was 
Incombat, Richardson might have 
been flying out of Alaska to incinerate Vladivostok, but until 
then, Radford would suffice. § Major Richardson thought the 
exercise was over, when an F-86 Sabre jet out of Charleston 
. The F-86 
spun out of control, but the pilot, Lieutenant Clarence Stew- 
art, though severely frostbitten from 
the high-altitude cold. Stewart landed in the Savannah Riv- 
er swamp, on the South Carolina side. There were no gators 
awake in February to eat him as gators have done to victims 
of aircraft crashes before. But as he recounted in the Wash- 
ington Post in 2005, he had landed “in a little clearing in the 
biggest damn swamp in South Carolina.” He deployed his 
life raft and crawled inside, making a hasty shelter. Eventu- 
ally he heard the sound of an approaching aircraft. Stewart 
struggled with his flare pistol, but his frostbitten fingers 


would not work. He nearly shot his own toes off, and the flare exploded at his feet. 


tively intact—minus wings and 
pilot—in a field outside Sylvania, 
Georgia. 

While Lieutenant Stewart was 
parachuting toward the swamp, 
Major Richardson was trying to 
regain control of his damaged 
B-47. He radioed Hunter Air 
Force Base in Savannah for an 
emergency landing, but the sin- 
gle runway at Hunter was under 
repair and too dangerous to use. 
The bomb on board was more 
than ten feet long and weighed 
seven thousand pounds. If the 
bomber was brought up short 
on the uneven runway, its pay- 
load would most likely tear loose 
and exit the aircraft, “like a bul- 
let through a gun barrel,” Rich- 
ardson later said, killing any- 
one in its path. Nobody wanted 
to speculate if the bomb would 
detonate under such impact. 

Plan B: Richardson would jet- 
tison the bomb into the ocean 
instead. Survival ofthe crew was 
an official top priority. The crew 
noted no explosion when the 
bombstruck the sea, just off Ty- 


bee Island, eight miles south of Daufuskie. 


Broo Ne But the noise of the gun set a hound to barking, and a ranger tracked Stewart They wrestled the B-47 to safety at Hunter. 

down, figuring him a poacher. For saving his aircraft and crew, Major Rich- 

_ The rescuer doctored his charge with some moonshine, and Stewart attempt- ardson was awarded the Distinguished Fly- 
ed to call Charleston Air Force Base collect, but the charges were refused. The ing Cross. 

ranger then drove Stewart to a nearby hospital, where he was picked up by an air Air force records indicate the Mark 15 

force helicopter and returned to Charleston. In the hospital, the air force decided bomb bore serial number 47782. It con- 

to amputate most, if not all, of Stewart’s fingers. When he threatened to flee, they tained four hundred pounds of high explo- 

Wan 1s relented. Stewart eventually returned to duty and later flew combat missions in sives andan undisclosed amount of enriched 


Vietnam, where he earned a Silver Star. Oddly enough, Stewart’s F-86 landed rela- uranium and other nuclear material. When 
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armed with its nuclear capsule—a device 
containing plutonium, which triggers the 
nuclear explosion—the bomb was capable 
of producing a fireball with a radius of 1.2 
miles and causing severe structural damage 
and third-degree burns for ten times that 
distance. 

A recovery effort began on February 6, 
1958, for what became known as the Tybee 
bomb. On April 16, 1958, the military an- 
nounced that the search efforts had proved 
unsuccessful, although the team had dis- 
covered several Civil War cannonballs, still 
fullofexplosives. 

Broken Arrow: military jargon for a lost 
nuke, 

Several weeks later, the Savannah Coast 
Guard allegedly received reports of a Soviet 
submarine just off the coast. The Soviets 
had already successfully tested their own hy- 
drogen bomb in 1953, but an intact Ameri- 
can weapon would have constituted an intel- 
ligence coup. Presumably, the Russians did 
not find the bomb either. Or if they did, they 
keptmum. 


+ + 


VOLKENRODE, GERMANY, MAY 1945: THE 
shooting had barely stopped when Boeing 
sent its engineer George S. Schairer to help 
assess results of Nazi experiments in com- 
bat aircraft design. The Germans had previ- 
ously attacked London with drone “buzz 
bombs” andthe V-2 rocket, the first success- 
ful ballistic missile. They had experimented 
with futuristic “flying wing” aircraft and had 
the first operational jet fighter, the fearsome 
twin-engine Me 262. No other fighter could 
touch the 262, andit eventually downed hun- 
dreds of Allied planes. But like many German 
technological advances, it came too late to 
affect the outcome of the war. 

At Boeing, Schairer had helped design the 
B-17 Flying Fortress and the B-29 Superfor- 
tress, which dropped the atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Pawing through 
the trove of captured documents, he found 
things of considerable interest, including re- 
sults from wind-tunnel tests on the Me 262’s 
swept-wing design. Schairer sent a letter to 


Georgia’s Broken Arrow 
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Boeing with information on what he’d found, and when 
the air force went looking for a new nuclear-capable 
bomber, Boeing was ready. 

The resulting B-47 was revolutionary. It had wings 
swept back at thirty-five degrees, and jet engines hung 
below the wings in pods to improve aerodynamics and 
shed heat faster. Eighteen small rocket boosters helped 
with takeoffs, and a parachute slowed it down for land- 
ings. In 1949, the new bomber crossed the United States 
inunder four hours atan average 608 m.p.h. Itwas so fast 
no Russian fighter could catch it. While earlier bombers 
bristled with guns, the B-47 only had remote-controlled 
weapons in the tail, as engineers believed an enemy in- 
terceptor would only get a parting shot. There were no 
operational SAMs, surface-to-air missiles, in those days. 

Based at airfields across the United States and de- 
ployed to England, Greenland, Morocco, and Spain, the 
B-47 became the foundation of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. But while the aircraft may have been fast, sleek, 
and beautiful, it was so radical in design and function 
that Holden Withington, Schairer’s engineering part- 
ner, had doubts whether it would fly at all when he 
watched the prototype taxi for takeoff. Early jet engines 
were dangerously slow to accelerate. The thin wings flexed as muchas seventeen 
feet in flight; controls were sluggish near top speed. The slightest inattention, 
while responding to aradio call or asystem failure warning light, could have dead- 
ly consequences. In 1958 alone, the year Major Richardson’s plane jettisoned the 
Tybee bomb, there were thirty-three B-47 accidents and fifty-eight fatalities. Be- 
tween its initial acceptance by the air force in 1951 and its official retirement in 
1965, 10 percent of the fleet was lost, a failure record that the military would deem 
entirely unacceptable today. The damaged aircraft Richardson managed to safe- 
lyland at Hunter in February 1958 never flew again. 


payload 


at 


ALL THE ROADS DOWN HERE ARE DEAD ENDS, OR AT LEAST MOST OF THEM ARE. 
The Lowcountry coast is intersected by broad, deep estuaries, and there is no 
stunning coastal highway like California’s cliff-hugging 101. [-95, our main north- 
south corridor, is sometimes forty miles from the sea, and U.S. 17, thefamed Ocean 
Highway, rarely crosses salt water. Edisto Beach, just south of Charleston, for ex- 
ample, is clearly visible across the water from 
Harbor Island on the south side of St. Helena 
Sound, but it takes two hours to get there by car. 
As aresult, isolated coastal communities seek 
their own identity: Sullivan’s Island, east of down- 
town Charleston, where Edgar Allen Poe lan- 
guished while in the army, celebrates its connec- 
tion to “The Gold Bug.” Farther south, Folly Beach 
is “the Edge of America,” with an abundance of 
associated weirdness. In Georgia, Cumberland Is- 
land has its wild ponies and Carnegie ruins, Jekyll 
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ifthe bomber 
was brought 
up short on 
the uneven 
runway, its 


would likely 
tear loose 
“like a bullet 
througha 
gun barrel” 
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is the former playground of the robber barons, a 
and tiny Tybee, population 3,100, eighteen miles The 
from Savannah down dead-end U.S. 80, hosts the 
Beach Bum Parade every May with the South’s 
largest water fight. Rules are simple: no bleach 
water, noice water, no pressure washers, no water 
balloons or buckets, don’t squirt the cops. Floats 
range from the zany to the profane. In1998,aSave 
Our Tybee Bomb float joined the lineup, featuring scantily clad dam- 
sels straddling a mock-up Mark 15 device like Slim Pickens in Dr. 
Strangelove. 

Public interest in the lost Tybee bomb had been eclipsed shortly 
after the incident by an accidental bombing of some chickens behind 
a home in Mars Bluff, South Carolina, by another B-47 on March 1, 
1958, when the bombardier-navigator unintentionally grabbed the 
weapon’s emergency release. The nuclear capsule was aboard but not 
inserted into the bomb, asmaller Mark 6 device. Still, conventional ex- 
plosives detonated, injuring six, killing chickens, caving in the house’s 
roof, and blowing a thirty-foot hole in the ground. 

In the decades that followed, the Tybee bomb lay pretty much for- 
gotten. But forty years later, along came Lieutenant Colonel Derek 
Duke, USAF (retired), who had the odd habit of chasing lost nukes. 
Duke, then an instructor for commercial airline pilots, was at an air 

force reunion in Charleston in 1998, hoping to meet the 
navigator of the B-47 that nuked the chickens. But when 
the navigator failed to show, Duke went online to learn 
more. That’s when he discovered the Tybee bomb. 

a Duke did more research, eventually coming upon alet- 

ter written to a congressional committee in 1966 by W. J. 
Howard, then assistant secretary of defense. Howard 
had been asked to furnish a list of accidents that had re- 
sulted in lost nuclear weapons, andin the letter, he identi- 
fied two involving “complete weapons.” One was an inci- 
dent in 1965 in the western Pacific, in which a plane had 
gone over the side of an aircraft carrier in 2,700 fathoms. 
The aircraft, pilot, and weapon were never recovered, 

a The other was the Tybee bomb. 

Alarmed, Duke contacted a loca] congressman, Jack 
Kingston, who demanded an explanation from the air 
force. The official reply: The bomb contained no capsule 
and presented no public safety hazard. Duke persisted: 


STRATOJET <4 B47. CREW 
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landed safely that February night at 
Hunter airfield: from left, pilot Howard 
Richardson, copilot Bob Lagerstrom, 
and navigator Leland Woolard. 


Georgia’s Broken Arrow 
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Even if the bomb wasn’t fully armed, 
it contained four hundred pounds of 
conventional explosives and weap- 
ons-grade material that could fall 
into the wrong hands or release a 
plume of radioactivity. The air force 
concluded that due to the potential 
environmental impacts of a search 
and the safety issues involved with the conventional explosives, the 
Mark 15 was better left undisturbed. After further questioning, 
Howard said he had been mistaken and the bomb was not complete. 
Caseclosed. 

Duke took partners, raised money. No, he would not try to recover 
it, but using magnetometers and Geiger counters, he wanted to find 
it, then shame the air force into picking up after itself. Duke certainly 
tried, and at one point believed he had found elevated radiation read- 
ings near the bomb’s presumed location in Wassaw Sound, which 
prompted the air force to send its own team to investigate. But their 
survey found no evidence of levels in the area beyond what could be 
considered naturally occurring. 

All the publicity surrounding Duke’s search raised the ire of Rich- 
ardson, then a retired colonel living in Mississippi. In 2008, Richard- 
son wrote an opinion piece for the Savannah Morning News, calling 
any allegations the bomb could cause a nuclear explosion a “disgrace- 
ful fraud” perpetrated to gain publicity and make money. Richardson 
noted the receipt he had signed when he took custody of the bomb, 
wherein he promised, “During this maneuver | will allow no assembly 
or disassembly of this item while in my custody, nor will | allow any ac- 
tive capsule to be inserted into it at any time.” Indeed, Richardson 
wrote, his aircraft had no capsule aboard. 

For his part, Duke wasn’t buying the military’s story. In a book he 
published about his research, Chasing Loose Nukes, he maintained 
the Mark 15 bombs were so big, there was no room to arm them from 
within the aircraft. Instead, the capsule was always loaded into the 
bomb’s tail while still on the ground, and the pilot could then mechani- 
cally move it into firing position just beforea bombrun. Furthermore, 
he quoted one Howard H. Dixon, whom he identified as a former crew 
chief who loaded nuclear weapons onto planes at Hunter from 1957 to 
1959: “Never in my Air Force career,” Duke said Dixon told him, “did I 
install a Mark 15 weapon without installing the plutoniumcapsule.” 

Danger or dud, who knows? Whatever it was, on Daufuskie we were 
sitting pretty much right on top ofit. 


that 
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SAVANNAH RIVER CHANNEL, NOVEMBER 11, 2006: BUBBA SMITH, A 
good man, was dead at the helm of the trawler Agnes Marie. He was 
seventy-four. 

Big truth down here: The sea always gets its due. Three shrimpers 
lost just last year, no bodies recovered. Others slowly die of melano- 
ma, gone to the guts and bones of men too longin the sun. Just before 


he died, friends trundled Bubba aboard Agnes Marie and propped him up for his 
last trawl, and Bubba went out the way he wanted, his hands on the wheel. 

The old single-haul boats are gone now, and most trawlers pull two nets, some- 
times four, long mesh socks, doors to keep them open, floats to keep them up, 
weights to keep them down, and turtle excluders to capture and automatically re- 
lease the endangered loggerheads they might inadvertently snag. 

But shrimp nets are not fitted with bomb excluders. 

Bubba had a grandchild on Daufuskie. She grew up tall and lean, lovely and 
mean, breaking hearts, horses, dirt bikes, and bones. He didn’t want to see her die 
in anuclear explosion. So, the last time he was in the hospital, Bubba calleda friend 
and fellow shrimper to his bedside. “I’m fixing to die, but I want to tell you a story 
first. Nobody gives arip but me.” 

Bubba told this story: About 1960, as best as he could recall, he snagged some- 
thing heavy in front of the Tybee public fishing pier. First, he reckoned it an engine 
block from a wrecked trawler. He dragged it several miles south along the beach, 
around the point into the Back River. Hetried to raise it, but the winch smoked and 
the outrigger buckled. He hired a diver. Bubbajust wanted his net back. 

The diver came up wild-eyed, spit out his mouthpiece. “It’s abomb!” 

“We left the sum-bitch right there,” Bubba said, “just off the dock at the old 
coast guard station.” 

John-Boy Solomon is a shrimper too, a scrapper, been in jail a time or three, a 


man not afraid to throw a punch or speak his 
mind. The man who heard Bubba’s almost- 
deathbed confession was his uncle, and the 
story became a staple in Solomon family 
lore. One day, John-Boy took to fretting over 
the air force’s disinterest, got into his whis- 
key, called Hunter airfield, and was directed 
to a public-affairs officer who was not even 
born when Richardson jettisoned the bomb. 
“I know about where that damn bomb is! 
When you bastids gonna do something 
about it?” 

“Where are you calling from, sir?” 

“Tybee Island.” 

“Well, sir, ifyou have concerns about abomb, I suggest 
you hang up and call the Tybee Island Police Depart- 
ment.” 

[told Bubba’s story to Derek Duke. 

“| heard that story too, but | don’t believe it,” Duke 
said. “I think the bombis somewhere out in the marsh be- 
hind Ossabaw Island.” 

South of Tybee, Ossabaw is a nine-thousand-acre 
state nature preserve where you don’t set foot without 
permission. 

“How in the world did it get there?” 

“Tide and waves,” Duke said. 

“That bomb is heavier than a Toyota. And it was 
washed upintothe marsh by the waves and tide?” 

“Yep,” he said. 

But the retired lieutenant colonel never worked a 
shrimp net. 


~ + 
DAUFUSKIE ISLAND, JULY 10, 2017: | HAD JOHN-BOY 
Solomon on his cell. He was ten miles offshore, and the 
signal was breaking up in the isobars. John-Boy was dis- 
tracted, five hundred pounds of fat white roe shrimp 
twitching and jumping on the aft deck—expenses and 
two weeks’ wages, with little sharks, stingrays, and jelly 
fish among them. 

“You gonna tell me more about Bubba and the bomb?” 

“What else you wanna know?” 

“Everything.” 

Long pause. “I’m kinda busy right now. Can I call you 
back?” 

“Just swing by next time you’re on the island. I’ll buy 
youa drink.” 

He promised he would. ’mstillwaiting. 

Anotherbig truth downhere: The sea does not easily give 
up its secrets, Even aseven-thousand-pound bomb. & 
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ONE NORTH CAROLINA FARMER 


HAS MADE IT HIS MISSION TO BRING BACK 
THE WILD GRASSES AND FLOWERS 
THAT ONCE CARPETED THE SOUTHERN 
LANDSCAPE—ONE SEED AT A TIME 


Rattlesnake master ready for harvest. Opposite: A field of little 
bluestemgrass, once afamiliar sighton Southern prairies. 


T. Edward Nickens 
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| 


Joey Seawell 
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“IN THE 
BEGINNING, 
DADDY WOULD 
REALLY GET 
ON ME,” 


Don Lee says. We’ve moved out of the tall grass now, the Indian grass 
that reached past his shoulders, toa field of knee-high mistflower and 
blue aster where butterflies and bumblebees hover. Lee is tall and 
lanky, with brownish-green eyes. He speaks in soft, quiet, measured 
tones and wears his fifty-six years as put together and proper as care- 
fully pressedjeans. 

Lee’s father, James William Lee, was a “big hat man,” he explains. 
He ran a diversified operation of hogs and cattle and traditional row 
crops. “At first,” Lee says, “he thought I’d stayed out in the sun too 
long. He really didn’t understand what I was thinking. He’d look at a 
field of partridge pea and say, ‘That’s ugly. That’s not the kind of farm- 
ing we do.’ AndI'd tell him: ‘Daddy, that’s good. Because! don’t want to 
bethekind of farmer we've always been.” 

Lee tells me this as we move through alternating bands of narrow- 
leaved sunflower, partridge pea, and spotted bee balm. This is apurely 
indigenous landscape, as native as a covey of bobwhite quail. Itis noth- 
ing like the tobacco, soybeans, and sweet potatoes his father grew, 
and his father before him. Except that everything Lee learned from 
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his family’s nine generations of farmers has led him to do things dif- 
ferently: bank his family’s farm on a journey to grow their future from 
the past. 

Over the last twenty-fiveyears, Lee and his family have slowly trans- 
formed their traditional Eastern North Carolina family farm into a 
vast, multifaceted seed-growing operation for native wildflowers and 
the forgotten grassland species of the South. From a single field of 
oxeye daisies planted in 1991, the Lees now shepherd more than fifty 
fields of native grasses and Southern wildflowers, and each year Gar- 
rett Wildflower Seed Farm ships more than thirty thousand pounds of 
high-quality seed to customers across the country. There are purple- 
top and purple love grass and lanceleaf coreopsis. More than five hun- 
dred acres oflittle bluestem and Indian grass and switchgrass. Spider- 
wort. Three species of goldenrods. 

The seeds go to private landowners caught up in a growing passion 
for restoring native landscapes, and to golf courses that purchase 
them for course-side plantings and wetland mitigation projects. The 
farm provides seed to utility companies that are moving to native 
plantings for rights-of-way. The decline ofhoneybees across the coun- 
try has spawned a nationwide effort to plant “pollinator plots” of na- 
tive species that support bees and butterflies. Garrett seeds are in 
the mix. 

And Lee is increasingly in demand by quail plantations that are 
embracing a back-to-native movement on hunting properties across 
the South. In addition to overseeing the farm, he works directly with 
jandowners in large-scale native landscape restoration projects. Lee 
has helped radically transform one North Carolina quail preserve— 
George Hi Plantation—with close to two hundred acres of native prai- 
rie. Others have taken note. He’s consulted on quail-hunting proper- 
ties from the South Carolina Lowcountry to the Florida Red Hills to 
the Mississippi Delta. 

And eventually, his daddy came around. “Oh, yes,” Lee says, laugh- 
ing, “he did. Before he passed, he’d ride around and look at every field. 
Never ran out of suggestions, though, no, sir.” 

D 
swamp forest and soybean fields. “When the fields are in 
bloom,” Lee says, “people pull off to the side of the road and 


just ooh and aah over these native plants. They'll take family pictures, 
year after year. They’ve never seen anything like it.” 

But in at least one respect, these modern grasslands aren’t all that 
different from the Southern landscape of three hundred years ago. 
Priorto widespread European settlement, grasslands werean integral 
part of the South. Wildfires opened up the woodlands, and elk and bi- 
son grazed prairies of little bluestem and Indian grass. 

Many of those plants have held on across centuries of plowing and 
logging, land clearing and development. Tiny remnants of grassland 
prairies and cloistered patches of native flowers remain in old woods 
and seldom-mowed pastures. Cleared forests suddenly blossom with 
prairie plants from seeds that have lain dormant for decades. When 
oneis discovered, the extended Lee family will spring into action. Gar- 
rett Wildflower Seed Farm is a family venture, through and through. 
Lee’s sister, Ann Ennis, is the company’s horticulturist. His wife, Lau- 
ra, handles the office. Brother, Doug, runs a large sweet-potato op- 
eration and helps cycle his workers into the native plant fields during 
critical periods of planting and harvest. Lee’s sons, Garrett and Hunt- 
er, pitch in before and after school. They’ve all been called to harvest 
seeds from thestate’s deep past. 

“And none of this is easy,” explains Terry Sharpe, a North Carolina 
wildlife biologist and forester who consults widely on native plant res- 
toration. “Every one of those seeds has a little kink to it that makes 
it very difficult to work with.” Native plant seeds are often tiny—bee 
balm seeds are as fine as grains of salt. Many have fluffy bristles called 


rive thebackroads ofNorth Carolina’s Johnston and Samp- 
son Counties and the fields of prairie grasses and wildflow- 
ers burst into view between long stretches of woodland and 


Clockwise from top left: The gears 
ofaseed cleaner; two handfuls of 
plainscoreopsis seeds; little bluestem; 
harvesting rattlesnake master; 
combines atworkona field of Indian 
grass; amonarch butterflyona 
mistflower; a1971 John Deere tractor 
still gets the job done; a patch of 

pink muhly grass. Opposite: Don 
Leeina field ofnative grass. 


Clockwise from left: 
Afield of mistflower 
at Garrett Wildflower 
Seed Farm; combines 
harvesting Indian 
grass; removing seeds 
fromthecrop dryers; 
bags of bulk seeds 
ready for cleaning. 
Opposite: Native 
grasses at George 
HiPlantation. 


ALKING 
HROUGH Pi Sk ele 
PRAIRIES 

HE’S REBUILT 

FROM SCRATCH, 


awnsthat allow them to soar on the wind, or tiny hooks that makethem 
clumptogether. “They’re hard to handle and hard toclean, andit takes 
awizard to comeupwith the right herbicides and cultivation methods 
to grow and harvest them,” Sharpe says. “Don is really a genius at un- 
raveling the mysteries that surroundeach of these native plants.” 

Sharpe has seen it firsthand. Twenty years ago, while deer hunting 
inthe Uwharrie Mountains inthe west-central Piedmont of North Car- 
olina, he discovered a lush field of Indian grass and little bluestem that 
had sprouted from a timber clear-cut. He brought Lee two grocery 
bags ofhand-picked seeds. 

“And that’s all he needed,” Sharpe recalls. “The next thing | know, 
he’d turned each little bag into three acres of native fields, A few years 
later, he had forty acres of each. He’sjust a guru with native seeds.” To- 
day, those two paper bags of hand-collected seeds have provided the 
foundation stock for what are now thousands of acres of North Caro- 
lina Indian grass and little bluestem that have been replanted across 
the region. 

Walking through the Piedmont prairies he’s rebuilt from scratch, 
Lee is visibly moved. “See this flag-like leaf?” he asks, pulling a hand- 
ful of slender reeds from the ground. “This yellow Indian grass has a 
very well-behaved upright growth, with a nice horsetail. It looks like 
neatly combed hair. When I see that, I know that’s from the Uwharrie 
Mountains, right here in North Carolina.” All around us, crickets and 
hoppers are trilling. Indigo buntings whistle. “We’ve got a plot or two 
of Indian grass from Alabama and Florida,” he says. But he can always 
recognize his prized Uwharrie plants. “Could be some North Carolina 


bias,” he says, grinning. “Could be.” 
a sagging with doves as he points out the native sunflowers and 

blue asters planted in strips between rows of watermelons 
his boys tend for their summer job. “Look!” he croons with delight. 
“Eryngium. What us country people call ‘rattlesnake master.” Dove- 
weed and goldenrod rise to his chest. Butterflies and bees vault with 
each step. “Exceptional pollinator plants,” hesays. “Ilove it.” 

He points to a sweet-potato field across the pond. In the North 
Carolina Agricultural Chemicals Manual, he says, you'll find page after 
page of herbicides for sweet potatoes. “But there’s no playbook with 
the native plants,” he continues. “We go collect stuff in swamps and 
near old power lines and woods’ edges, and that’s all we have. No rules, 
no procedures.” And no support system. There’s no crop insurance 
for native plants, so no floor underneath his business as there is with 
commodities such ascorn and soybeans, “Every piece of itis a puzzle,” 
Lee says. “Ithink that’s why Hove it.” 

His love of doing things differently was bred in early. Much of 
Lee’s youth was spent watching agriculture decline. He remembers 
in the early 1970s when sweet-potato fields were so full of decaying 
vegetables farmers couldn’t sell that his father’s tractor tires spun 
in the rot. Then he’d walk inside the house, transfixed by images of 
the horrific Ethiopian famines. “I thought then,” he says, “this isn’t 
right. The system is broken.” A decade later he witnessed the devas- 
tating days of the 1980s farm crisis, when friends and family lost all 
theyhad. 

By then, Lee was a student at North Carolina State University, and 
he switched from a two-year basic agriculture program to a four- 
year engineering degree. After school, he landed a job with the state 
Department of Transportation and wound up running the division 
that oversaw mitigation projects for road building and roadside wild- 
flower plantings. All the while, he farmed his Johnston County acres 
and watched as corporate consolidation in the agricultural industry 
“turned farmers into servants and janitors,” he says. Pining for a dif- 
ferent way forward, Lee planted his first crop of wildflowers in 199), in 
the field where his grandfather Garrett Lee had suffered a heart at- 
tack and fallen over dead in the tobacco plants. 


ee is a passionate hunter and fusses over a dove field within 
sight of his home to monitor when the birds are sweeping 
through the region. We are walking under telephone lines 


“] didn’t have a buyer,” he recalls. “Wejust planted. Laura and I went 
around to garden centers with our seedsinlittle bags. They’dletusset 
upacard table on weekends. That’s howit started. That small.” 

Now the farmstead where he grew up is undergoing its own trans- 
formation. Demand for native seeds and grasslands restoration 
continues to grow, and the house where Lee and his brother and sis- 
ter were raised is slowly being converted into a company office. The 
metal farrowing barn where he helped birth pigs as a kid now stores 
hundreds of bins full of seeds. An old flue-curing barn where Lee 
hung sticks of tobacco as a child now hums and clacks with seed- 
processing machines. 

In that building, workers pour bins of freshly harvested seeds into 
the maws of old seed-cleaning machines from the 1950s and 1960s. 
The older machines, Lee explains, are better suited to modification 
than modern ones. With their wooden frames and ancient pulleys, he 
can alter and manipulate the flow of air, the way the trays shake the 
seeds, andhowthe hulls are stripped from theseeds. 


“Isn’t that amazing?” he exclaims, of this wild idea of creating some- 
thing new from pieces of the past. He holds a hand undera flume of one 
machine, from which poursa stream of tiny black seeds. “Plains core- 
opsis,” he mutters. The seeds pool in his palm in a tiny ebony pyramid. 
At the end of amultiphase cleaning process, the product willbe better 
than 99 percent pure. “Wedon’t want to sell chaffand sticks,” Lee says. 
“We want tosell seeds.” 

He pauses for a moment, the old machines chattering in the back- 
ground. “It’s taken mea lot of years to finally get it,” he says, laughing. 
With athumb he rakes the tiny seeds into a single layer, so he can see 
how everything is stripped away from the harvest but these kernels 
that hold the future. That’s been his life’s work. “Everything changed,” 
hesays, “when realizedthat Mother Nature issmarter than we are.” [J 
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From top, left to right: Creole cooks at the annual Féte des Cuisiniéres; links of boudin noir; a marketvendor sounds aconch; 
alocalagedrum; chef Jean-Claude Magnat at his café in Pointe-d-Pitre; beachside dining atLa Touna. 


ADVENTURES 


Boudin without Borders 


SURROUNDED BY CANE FIELDS AND CONCH SAUSAGE IN THE FRENCH TERRITORY OF GUADELOUPE, NEW 
ORLEANS CHEF DONALD LINK DINES HIS WAY THROUGH A CARIBBEAN TAKE ON CREOLE CUISINE 
By John T. Edge 
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bows on the table at Cochon+, a tin- 

roofed Caribbean cookhouse with a 

= name similar to one of his own New 
Orleans restaurants, Donald Link 

spoons into the eddies of brown- 

black gravy that shimmer beneath 

a mound of fricasseed pork shanks 

and conjures his grandmother Zaun- 

— brecher, standing before her stove in 
Cajun Country. “I would have put alit- 

tle flour in there,” Link says, thinking 

ofhowher gravy clings torice. “But that flavoris all there.” 

Here on Grande-Terre, the smaller of the two main is- 
lands at the center of the Guadeloupe archipelago, Link 
is three flights and six cups of stale airplane coffee from 
home. But he has already recognized the first of many 
connections to the cooking of his native Louisiana. An in- 
tense chef with an aquiline nose and a taste for B-movie 
comedies, Link grew up on the water-girded prairies west 
of New Orleans in Lake Charles, where his family has long 
farmed rice and crawfish. Today he directs five New Or- 
leans restaurants, including Cochon, famous for boudin 
sausage gorged with pork and rice, and Herbsaint, his 
French-inspired flagship, where duck confit with dirty 
riceisthe money dish. 

Link has traveled to Guadeloupe, a French depart- 
ment in the Lesser Antilles, to untangle the knotted 
roots and branches of Creole cuisine. Originally used by 
colonizers to refer to people born in the New World, the 
term Creole can also be applied to racial identity, lan- 
guage, architecture, and, yes, cooking. It’s often associat- 
ed with New Orleans, where signal dishes such as gumbo 
zherbes and oysters Rockefeller are commonly referred 
toas Creole. 

Traveling the Caribbean, from the Dominican Repub- 
licto St. Lucia, over the past few years, Link has embraced 
a broader definition of that term that also encompasses 
the Cajun cooking of his youth and the cooking of Gua- 
deloupe and other Caribbean islands. All are Creole cui- 
sines, Link says, born of the sixteenth century when na- 
tive, West African, and European cultures first bonded to 
create anew global system of ingredients and dishes. 

In Guadeloupe, where Renaults and Citroéns thrum 
along the highways, he bets that French strains of Creole 
cooking will reveal their imprints in shellfish fricassees 
that recall Atchafalya Basin shrimp étouffées, gratins of 
squash that owe debts to Escoffier, and arainbow of bou- 
dins, from pumpkin stippled to pork blood tinged. “All 
those dishes,” Link says, “were made in the New World.” 


The birth of Creole cuisine was ugly: To grow and 
process cash crops after they colonized the Americas, 
Europeans enslaved Africans. That truth is at the heart 
of this beautiful cuisine. It’s at the heart of Southern cook- 
ing, too. 

Columbus landed in Guadeloupe, among mangrove 
swamps and bamboo thickets and sugar-sand beaches, 
on his second trip to the Americas, in 14.98. Native resis- 
tance to colonization was fierce. More than a hundred 
years passed before France established permanent set- 
tlements. During the seventeenth century, the French 
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Fromtop: Locals 
cool offataroadside 
waterfall; Jean- 
Claude Magnatin 
thekitchenatAn 
Chodyé La. Opposite: 
Amealofboudinand 
stewedandgrilled 
pork at Cochon+. 


killed offor drove away natives to plant stands of towering 
cane and build fire-belching sugar refineries. During the 
nineteenth century, when colonial powers seesawed and 
colonized people won freedom, the French fought here to 
preserve slavery. 

Today Guadeloupe remembers that tragic history 
with a museum, set on the site of a former sugar mill in 
the city of Pointe-a-Pitre. Public sculptures tell the story, 
too: Solitude, a pregnant woman of African descent who 
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helped lead the 1802 fight against French re- 
enslavement of these islands, stands tall on 
a monument-lined avenue. Freedom fighter 
Louis Delgrés looms at a traffic circle. Facing 
sure defeat in that same struggle, he torched 
a gunpowder magazine, committing suicide 
while slaying hundreds of French troops. 

After Link passes that Delgrés statue on 
the way in from the airport, he stops the car 
totake a closer look. The City of New Orleans 
had recently removed the statue of Robert 
E. Lee from high atop a traffic circle along St. 
Charles Avenue, and Link wants to see how 
formerly enslaved people here have used 
their power to remember the past. At the 
center of the roundabout, the revolutionary 
leader and his cohort, rendered in marble, 
lock arms and stare forward, defiant. 

Much like the cooking of Louisiana, the 
foods of Guadeloupe reflect the impacts of 
colonization and cultural exchange. Trav- 
eling Pointe-a-Pitre on our first day, down 
streets lined with pastel shotguns and 
shutter-fronted bungalows, Link eats crab 
backs stuffed with sweet meat and fiery pep- 
pers that bring to mind Jamaica. He devours 
bowls of beans and rice that taste like they 
were lifted from back-of-town New Orleans. 
Boudin, piped with minced conch and moist 
bread crumbs, eaten at alean-to in the cane 
fields on our second day of rambling, is remi- 
niscent of recent Cajun variations stuffed 
with rice and crawfish. Snacks of accras, frit- 
ters flecked with salt cod savored at Evelyne, 
a dockside restaurant on the road to our 
beach hotel in the community of Le Gosier, 
suggest Portuguese trade in dried fish and 
West African skill in frying. 

Over dinner that night at nearby Chez 
Doudou Rosy, a two-woman café in the neon- 
fringed shadow of a casino, Link forks into 
a haunch of goat simmered with turmeric 
and ginger. As frogs chirp and fireworks 
light the night sky, he thinks of how much 
this land, far from Louisiana, sounds and 
tastes likehome. 


Before enslaved people began to win their 
freedom in the Caribbean in the early 1800s, 
the Creole table was easier to define, Link 
says, and the connections between the Ca- 
ribbean and Louisiana were easier to make. 
Signature dishes included callaloo, a stew of 
greens, in St. Lucia. And asopao, agumbokin, 
in Puerto Rico. Then came what Link calls the 
“Creole split.” That’s when cooking in the Ca- 
ribbean diverged from cooking in Louisiana. 
During the middle years of thenineteenth 
century, sugar growers in the United States 
recommitted to slavery. Caribbean planta- 
tion owners took a different tack, importing 
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indentured laborers from other parts of the 
world. After the enslavement of Africans 
ended in Guadeloupe in 1848, workers from 
India arrived to harvest cane fields and work 
sugar mills. 

Their legacies include the orange and teal 
madras fabrics in which Pointe-a-Pitre mar- 
ket vendors drape their tables. 
And the sculpture of Gandhi, 
walking staffin hand, that greets 


From top: Boudin 
maker Erick Périanin 


cover burial costs for female Creole cooks. 
(Members of social aid and pleasure clubs in 
New Orleans, famous for dressing in outland- 
ish costumes and parading the streets, band 
together in comparable ways.) Now the fes- 
tival centers on a ceremonial August mass, 
when a Catholic priest confers the blessings 
of Saint Laurent, patron saint of cooks. 

Wearing madras tignons on their heads, 
the women wrap themselves in white skirts. 
Around their waists, they tie royal-blue 
aprons, embroidered with rabbits, fish, and 
other ingredients, accessorized with bright 
tin trinkets shaped like box graters, trivets, 
and grills. High heels clicking on tile, the 
women exit the mass as video crews crowd 
the plaza and atrombone shout band bleats. 

The message embedded in the moment is 
clear: Women have sustained Guadeloupe. 
And women have sustained Creole cuisine. 
Southerners are now awakening to the vital 
role that female cooks of African descent 
have played in cultural life. In Guadeloupe, 
formal recognition of their work spans more 
than acentury. 


Traveling Pointe-a-Pitre, caroming down 
alleyways that pass for streets, passing 
whitewashed Catholic churches and derelict 
shot-and-a-beer bars, we arrive at the store- 
front café of Jean-Claude Magnat, chef and 
proprietor of An Chodyé La. Inspired by his 
great-great-grandmother, born Lucille De- 
ris, Magnat transformed her narrow home 
into a neighborhood café. Washing clothes 
in the early 1800s, Deris bought her freedom 
and that home. Working the space where 
she scrubbed the blouses and drawers of 
the gentry, Magnat cooks dishes that recall 
the mid-eighteenth-century Paris moment 
when the first restaurants emerged. 

Back then, restorative soups were cen- 
tral to menus. Today Magnat serves eight 
soups. From a battery of hot boxes atop the 
stove, he ladles out a liver soup, sweetened 
with squash and spiked with pickled capers. 
Piebald sea snails float in a clear glass bowl 
of onion-threaded broth. Head-on shrimp, 
antennae reaching toward the 
ceiling, bob in fish stock. Scotch 
bonnet peppers add a sneaky 


th ; " 
travelers who drive east from ae Kat heat to a vegetable puree. Tight 
the city to the seaside village of —_—_ seaside tent. white dumplings drift in an ox- 


Saint-Frangois. Today’s Carib- 
bean diet, rifewith curries and flat breads, re- 
flects the nineteenth-century import of that 
workforce. So does the dress of the female 
cooks of African descent who sustain the 
cooking of Guadeloupe. 

We arrive during the annual Féte des Cui- 
siniéres, founded in 1916 as a fund-raiser to 


tail broth. 

Outside, a man walks the narrow streets, 
selling live spiny lobsters from acroker sack. 
In the back room, a family reunion draws a 
crowd from Angola and Paris. An Chodyé 
La delivers the French colonial linkage that 
often defines Creole cuisine. Served with 
bowls of croutons, these soups telegraph 
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how European and West African peoples and 
techniques entwine. 

Coursing Guadeloupe, we try various bou- 
dins, eating each nub with a douse of onion 
and vinegar that locals call sauce chien. Down 
the street from An Chodyé La we stop at a 
market that advertises fish boudin, conch 
boudin, and smoked herring boudin. Dur- 
ing lunch at La Touna, a beachside café in 
Basse-Terre reached by driving up and overa 
volcano and alongside a waterfall that takes 
its name, tellingly, from the French word for 
crawfish, Link snacks on a stub of boudin 
rouge that blushes maroon with blood. “This 
tastes like they use MSG,” he says, remem- 
bering, almost wistfully, that many of the 
best boudins in Cajun Country also rely on 
that flavor enhancer. 

Boudin is omnipresent here. But even as 
we begin to worry through our plans for de- 
parture, Link has yet to identify his platonic 
ideal. On Sunday morning, hours before our 
crew gathers at the airport, we drive east 
from Le Gosier along anarrow road that hugs 
the seawall. In the town of Sainte-Anne, we 
find what Link has been looking for. 

The scene is idyllic: Down the street, a co- 
conut vendor machetes fruit for customers 
who squat on stools to spoon creamy white 
meat from splintered shells. Beneath a tarp 
strung from a pickup truck cab, a man ina 
white smock feeds cane into a roller mill as 
sweet green juice sluices into a bucket anda 
pile of bagasse masses at his feet. At a stand 
by the seawall, a woman from Mauritius 
wearing a madras tignon sells accras and 
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fruit juices and flirts with passersby. 

Set beneath alogo-plastered tent, in sight 
of a fleet of oceangoing Jet Skis, Boudins 
Périanin is an artisanal standard-bearer. 
Wearing a starched white uniform with a 
maroon boudin stitched on the left shoulder 
like an epaulet, the proprietor, Erick Péri- 
anin, takes pride in upholding thetraditional 
methods his family has practiced since 1956. 
When Link approaches, Périanin greets him 
with a knob of boudin rouge, wrapped el- 
egantly in awhite paper napkin. 

Périanin still cooks sausages 
over a wood fire. And his boudin 
rouge pimenté, warmed with all- 
spice, is correctly flush with 
chile peppers. But Périanin also 
tweaks traditions. His green papaya boudin 
tastes slightly vegetal. His pumpkin boudin 
evokes an extruded squash casserole. This 
is the food, at once traditional and modern, 
thatlured Linkto fly south. Creoleexchanges 
made this place and these sausages, just as 
they made the boudin on which Link built 
his reputation. 


Link thought his Creole quest might end 
here in Guadeloupe, where the French culi- 
nary imprint is comparable to Cajun Coun- 
try. Traveling the Caribbean, he had already 
tasted his way through marriages of Spanish 
and West African cookery. But as Link falls 
in conversation with two of the women who 
work Périanin’s boudin shop, handing out 
samples with tongs, he learns that cooks 
in Colombia make pork boudin, too. That 


From left: ChefDonald 
Link samples dishes 
at La Portedes Indes; 
Guadeloupe’s hilly 
terrain; rumpunch. 


might compel him to expand his definition 
of Creole to include South America. That 
might inspire him to travel to Cartagena. 
Maybe Medellin. 

Before we drive to the airport, Sunday 
lunch at La Porte des Indes, an open-air 
restaurant on the southeastern coast of 
Grande-Terre, cross-beamed with mahoga- 
ny and decorated with bejeweled saris, deliv- 
ers a final taste of the creolized cultures that 
tether Louisiana and Guadeloupe. “That 
could work at Cochon,” Link 
says, knifing into a crescent of 
shrimp that chef Arthur Kari- 
oua has stuffed with a curried 
grind of lamb andeggplant. 

Between bites of shrimp 
biryani, before Link samples a créme brilée 
perfumed with cardamom, he diverts the af- 
ternoon conversation to the movie Hot Tub 
Time Machine 2 and to his favorite New Or- 
leans red beans and rice dish, served at the 
swamp exhibit at the zoo. “It tastes great,” he 
says, “with acan of Coors.” 

“It’s all Creole,” Link says of those red 
beans and that creme brilée, if you open 
your mind to the complexities of history 
and global trade, and to the complicated 
fabric of cultures that have long interwo- 
ven in Louisiana and across the Caribbean 
rim. He’s unsure whether trekking to South 
America to eat boudin will reinforce or 
weaken his theories. But he knows he has to 
go. As a native of Louisiana, called to cook 
and speak for his place, Link wants to get 
this right. @ 
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OUR KIND OF PLACE 


Rock of Ages 


SEARCHING FOR THE 
WEIRD HEART OF A TENNESSEE 
ROADSIDE ATTRACTION 
By Rachael Maddux 


n his 2001 fantasy novel American Gods, the Brit- 
ish author Neil Gaiman describes visitors to Rock 
City—Chattanooga, Tennessee’s mostfamousnon- 
locomotive attraction—like this: “When they leave, 
they leave bemused, uncertain of why they came, 
of what they have seen, of whether they had agood 
time or not.” 

When | first read those lines, I bristled—my 
standard reaction to anyone daring to describe anything 
relating to my hometown without first living there for 
eighteen years—then huffed in grudging recognition. 

Asakid,] made the pilgrimage up Lookout Mountain to 
Rock City countless times. With my family, |wandered the 
narrow paths between boulders and over the suspension 
bridge to the Lover’s Leap overlook, where I strained to 
See Seven States and posed for photos with foam-headed 
mascot Rocky the Elf before descending into the lurid 


Somehow!'d 
beenthatsmall 
once, staring 
frommyown 
parents’arms 
atthesesame 
strange displays, 
their oddity 
barely matching 
theoddnessof 
myownmind 


Avintage postcard 
depicts Lover’s Leap, 
which gotitsname 
from the Cherokee 
legend ofacouple 
who mettheir tragic 
ends there. 


dreamscapes of Fairyland Caverns and Mother Goose Vil- 
lage, asubterranean hallway lined with black-lit dioramas 
of fairy tales and nursery rhymes. Back then, the place 
seemed not just entirely natural but eternal to me, with- 
out beginning or end. In fact, it had been coaxed into being 
during the late 1920s by Frieda Carter, an avid horticul- 
turist, lover of European folklore, and wife of a local real 
estate developer. Frieda designed the trails, augmented 
the landscape with native plants, and hired a sculptor to 
build the fairy-tale statuary. Then her husband, Garnet, 
saw dollar signs, The Carters opened the gardens to the 
public in 1932 and a few years later paid a man to paint 
black-and-white ads on barns all the way up to Michigan. 

I still mentally salute every SEE ROCK CITY sign I pass 
along the roadsides of the Southeast—at ease, you weary 
soldiers of outdoor advertising. A few years ago, | even 
bought aSEEN ROCK CITY bumper stickerto provel could 
lovingly eye-roll like alocal despite having lived in Atlanta 
for adecade. Yet I couldn’t bring myself to slap the sticker 
on my car. Its claim was true, but I found myself unable to 
trust my memories of the place. When I poked at them, 
they squirmed and shifted away. Gaiman’s words buzzed 
in my head. I knew I'd seen something there, once upon a 
time, but [could nolonger say whatit all added up to. 

Last August, I used some friends and their tiny kids as 
an excuse to revisit this childhood mirage and try to get a 
grip on whatever it was that eluded me. “It is exactly the 
right amount of cheesy and bizarre, and the views are 
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OUR KIND OF PLACE, CONTINUED ° 


really beautiful,” I promised. But as we pulled 
into the parking lot, | got clammy. Naps, feed- 
ing schedules, and diaper situations were 
on the line. If we came out the other side be- 
mused and uncertain—or worse, overtired 
and hungry and sticky with the sap of a tour- 
ist trap—my strange fealty to a handful of 
gauzy memories would be to blame. 

Our posse bought tickets and entered the 
park through a gift shop stuffed floor to ceil- 
ing with birdhouses painted like the famous 
Rock City barns and lawn gnomes wearing 
American flag-printed vests. | clenched my 
teeth. But within moments, we found our- 
selves walking a trail lined with ferns and 
rhododendrons cut by nature and time be- 
tween the mossy walls of hulking sandstone. 
The humidity dropped precipitously, bless- 
edly. As we navigated one tight passage, my 
smallest friend, Calvin, strapped to his moth- 
er’s chest, rolled back his melon head and 
grinned at thebright sliver of sky far above. 

The path led us through the woods, over 
and under lichen-flocked footbridges, past 
assemblages of plaster gnomes working and 
playing and making moonshine, over an en- 
closure of fallow deer, all the way to Lover’s 
Leap with its view of, if not seven states, 
then at least the rolling green hills and blue 
haze of Lookout Valley. Rocky the Elf saun- 
tered around the plaza, his old red stock- 
ing cap replaced with a jaunty straw boater 
but his toothless grin as insistent as ever. 
Kids hugged his knees and grinned for pho- 
tos, just as I’d done a generation before. My 
second-smallest friend, Cora, regarded him 
from a safe distance, her face contorted with 


repulsion and delight. “1 feel you, girl,” I said 


between mouthfuls of Dippin’ Dots. 

We continued down the trail, through 
Goblins Underpass and Fat Man Squeeze. 
“So | guess we already went through Fairy- 
land Caverns,” my friend Brooke said after a 
while, disappointment in her voice. My cackle 
bounced off the boulders, “No, no,” | said. 
“You will absolutely know when you’ve gone 
through Fairyland Caverns.” 

And soonenough wewere there. A purple- 
lit stairwell dropped us down, down, down 
into the earth. Frieda Carter and her sculp- 
tor had carved dozens of niches into the rock 
walls, and each contained a miniature scene 
from a fairy tale or a nursery rhyme, the fig- 
ures and sets all painted in colors that pulsed 
like neon under hidden black lights. Day-Glo 
Goldilocks ran, in perpetuity, from an oddly 
muscular trio of Bears; the Three Men in a 
Tub patiently awaited rescue, knocked back 
and forth on their same old motorized sea. 
And around one bend, the route opened wide 
intoa big room with black walls and ceiling re- 


ceding into infinity, the centerpiece asprawl- 
ing landscape: Mother Goose Village. Jack 
and Jill tumbled along the hill they’d been 
falling down for decades; vacant-eyed Hump- 
ty Dumpty teetered atop his wall, forever on 
the verge of his own fall; the Dish ran away 
with the Spoon, and the Cowjumped over the 
Moon; and Cinderella’s castle glowed above 
it all,as poised and garish as ever. 

My friends kept looking at one another, 
bug-eyed and laughing. Cora perched on 
her dad’s hip, mesmerized, the white stars 
on her pink dress glowing eerie blue. Some- 
how I’d been that small once, staring from 
my own parents’ arms at these same strange 
displays, their oddity barely matching the 
oddness of my own child mind. All of this had 
once seemed as natural to me as the boul- 
ders and the rhododendrons, and therefore 
morenormal than thewholerest of the world. 
Here, | realized, was the crux of my confused 
Rock City memories. Mother Goose Village 
had once loomed so large in my conscious- 
ness that I’d taken to actively downgrading 
it, overcorrecting for time’s known tendency 
to inflate and exaggerate. I’d been so cer- 
tain it would turn out to be small and sad, 
but it was even bigger and stranger than my 
original recollections. And it was only here, 
in the wacky heart of the place, where the 
air seemed to thin and time to flatten, that | 
could begin to see what I’d seen herebefore. 

We spilled out of the Caverns laughing 
and blinking into the sun. “Man oh man,” my 
friend Austin said, shaking his head. “You 
really undersold this place. It’s so weird and 
great.” Cora’s wide eyes were still fixed on the 
dark hole from which we’d just emerged. In 
thirty-something years, | wondered, would 
she return with her own children and her own 
foggy memories of the place, bracing herself 
for disappointment and instead finding firm 
reassurance that you actually can go home 
again, so long as home is this one particular 
Depression-era tourist trap? For one dreamy 
moment, ] knew the answer was yes. 

I rode the high of my relief all the way to 
the end of the path, which deposited us back 
at the gift shop. Among the bric-a-brac em- 
blazoned with the park’s signature demand, 
] found a Christmas ornament designed to 
look like one of the Rock City birdhouses de- 
signed to look like the Rock City barns. The 
ideal souvenir for this place—a thing that 
was and wasn’t aseries of even more familiar 
things. I plucked one from the display, paid 
for it, and slipped it into my bag on the way to 
the car, already beginning to forget whatever 
it was | thought I knew about wherever it was 
I thought I’d just been. Same as it ever was, 
sameas it should always be. 
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BRINGING THE PERFECT WAVE 
TOA SWATH OF TEXAS RANCH LAND 
By Tom Foster 


round the end of last summer, Doug Coors 
realized that a dream he’d chased for de- 
cades had finally becomea reality. The fifty- 
year-old great-great-grandson of Adolph 
Coors, of banquet beer fame, had caught 
the surfing bug in Hawaii in his early twen- 
ties. As a lifelong Coloradan, though, he 
couldn’t surf as often as he wanted. Anen- 
gineer by trade, he had started sketching ideas for an 
inland surf park that would let him and other landlocked 
surfers ride waves year-round. His designs never proved 
viable, but he held on to the dream and kept looking for 
ways to make it happen. 

Now, as he stood onal60-acre piece of scrubby ranch 
land a few miles east of Austin, Coors looked out from 
a wide pier across a man-made lagoon the size of nine 
football fields, where seventy or eighty people on color- 
ful boards were riding perfectly formed head-high waves 
thatrolledacross the water over and over again. Children 
were picking up new skills during weeklong surf camps in 
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the gentler parts of the lagoon. There were guests who’d 
flown in from Florida and California, locals who’d become 
regulars—even onewho, over the course of the season, had 
lost sixty pounds from his frequent surfing. 

NLand surf park, which kicks off its 2018 season this 


spring, is North America’s first dedicated surf park and 
the largest in the world. Coors, with short-cropped gray 
hair andamellowvibe, marvels at his creation inuncharac- 
teristically ebullient terms: “It’s 
absolutely magical and crazy.” If 
he has his way, it will be the first 
ofseveral incoming years. 

The park first became a real 
possibility, Coors says, about six 
years ago, when a Spanish com- 
pany called Wavegarden un- 
veiled anew system that creates 
waves by running a winglike de- 
vice called a “foil” through the 
water under a central pier ina 
large pool. The bottom of the la- 
goon is contoured like an ocean 
floor, which influences the shape 
of the waves as they roll toward 
the shore. Coors knew immedi- 
ately he had to bring the tech- 
nology to the United States. “It 
took a while to get Wavegarden 
to listen to me,” he says, but by 
late 2013 he was scouring Austin 
for the right piece of property. 
a te Despite what Coors says has 
tinea been “tens of millions of dol- 
lars” of investment by his fam- 
ily, technical headaches have 
gotten in NLand’s way time and 
again. There was a lawsuit with 
the county over how to catego- 
rize the park, since nothing like 
it has existed before. After the 
park opened for the first time, 
in 2016, with much fanfare, it had to promptly shut down 
again after the liner under the lagoon tore. Then, last 
year, NLand quietly reopened in May and Coors held his 
breath for months, waiting to see what would go wrong 
next. Nothing did. He rolled out a juice bar and a gear 
shop and a healthyish restaurant (fish tacos, quinoa 
avocado bowls, a fine burger). And by September, as he 
finally allowed himself to exhale and enjoy the scene, 
he added a craft brewery on-site for aprés-surf drinks 
around the fire pits on the deck. (No, NLand doesn’t 
serve Coors.) 

For all the beachy charm, nobody will mistake NLand 
for an actual beach—not least because of the cattle wan- 
dering the neighboring fields. Coors also doesn’t pretend 
it perfectly mimics ocean surfing. “Part of the adventure 
of surfing is the quest for a great wave,” he says. Instead, 
NLand offers a place to learn and work on skills in nearly 
ideal conditions. “Think of it like a climbing gym, as op- 
posed to hiking four hours to the perfect rock wall.” He 
adds in his deadpan, “Plus, there are no sharks.” © 
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A Best Western with a style all its own. Look out over a rambling river from 

your spacious room or relax on our scenic riverside patio. River walk and 

fire pits directly on the WNC Fly Fishing Trail. Come escape to the historic 
mountain town of Dillsboro in Jackson County, NC. The River is Calling! 


BWRiverEscape.com * 828.586.6060 


Behold amazing mountain views, savor award-winning cuisine, pamper 

yourself at our spas, shop high-end boutiques, go hiking, fly fishing or 

drive the Blue Ridge Parkway, Relax at our resorts, bed and breakfasts, 

country inns or cabins. Celebrate the finer things at our events, including 
SAVOR Blowing Rock and Art in the Park. 


BlowingRock.com * 877.750.4636 


Experience the best fishing in the Blue Ridge. Located in Brevard, NC, 

Davidson River Outfitters offers guided trips on both public and private 

water, along with the highest quality gear and expert instruction. Whether 

your passion is trout, muskie or bass, our exceptional guides will help you 
land that trophy. 


PavidsonFlyfishing.com « 888.861.0111 
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Nature is just out your back door in Black Mountain, North Carolina - 

the Little Town that Rocks. Everywhere you turn, there’s a breathtaking 

view. Named America’s Prettiest Small Town Vacation by TripAdvisor. 

Request a free visitors guide and start planning your Black Mountain 
getaway today. 


ExploreBlackMountain.com * 800.669.2301 


Welcome to the Land of Waterfalls. Drink in over 250 dazzling cascades, 
300+ miles of epic singletrack, the lush forests of Pisgah, DuPont and 
Gorges, along with one of the coolest smal] towns in America, Brevard. 


Request your free Adventure Guide and Waterfall Map today. 


VisitWaterfalls.com * 800.648.4523 
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Grab a Passpork and hit the Pitt County Brew & ‘Cue Trail! Collect stamps 

and memorable experiences at our seven legendary Eastern NC barbecue 

joints and four amazing craft breweries to earn some sweet trail swag! 

Find more info at pittcountybrewandcue.com and find yourself in good 
company in Greenville-Pitt County! 


VisitGreenvilleNC.com * 800.537.5564 


Step back in time to the center of the American Revolution, Historic 

Halifax, North Carolina. During the American Revolution, North Carolina's 

Fourth Provincial Congress met here in the spring of 1776. On April 12 they 

adopted “Halifax Resolves,” which was the first official action by an entire 
colony recommending independence from England. 


VisitHalifax.com * 800.522.4282 


Say, “Hello, Lake Norman!” Or should I say, “Hello, Sailor” - Lake Norman's 

most anticipated new waterfront restaurant that is boat and foodie 

friendly. Take a bite of the South in Cornelius, Davidson and Huntersville 

where outdoor lovers, art enthusiasts and history buffs come together at 
the lakeside of Charlotte. 


VisitLakeNorman.org * 704.987.3300 


Nestled in NC’s foothills, Rockingham County is a good place for outdoor 

fun. Here, you can float on our rivers, hit the lakes, bike our trails, go 

horseback riding, sample local wine, play in a park, or simply soak up the 
sun. Rockingham County...you’re in a good place. 


VisitRockinghamCountyNC.com + 800.316.ROCK 
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Planning an escape to the mountains? Visit Jackson County, North 

Carolina - it’s one big package of adventure! The cozy towns of Cashiers, 

Cherokee, Dillsboro and Sylva have historic resorts, farm-to-table 

restaurants, craft breweries, & the WNC Fly Fishing Trail; Every season 
means new opportunities, so come ready to Play On! 


DiscoverJacksonNC.com * 800.962.1911 
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Lose yourself among masterpieces of American art and historic furnishings 
at Reynolda House Museum of American Art in Winston-Salem. Take a 
relaxing stroll through formal gardens and wooded trails and be inspired 
by the gracious living of the past. Come for one thing, and discover that 
Reynolda is so much more. For the curious and the creative, Reynolda awaits. 


ReynoldaHouse.org * 888.663.1149 


Ava Gardner, a country girl from rural North Carolina, became a legendary 

star of the Golden Age of Hollywood. Tour the museum in Smithfield 

dedicated to her life and career. Discover the “Cinderella-style” story 

of Ava’s rise to fame. Check the website for special events like exhibits, 
heritage tours and film screenings. 


JohnstonCountyNC.org/ava » 800.441.7829 
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Let the Good Times Crawl 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
In addition to a potent milk punch and the country’s makes a standout turtle soup. Paddling around in the 
preeminent bananas Foster, the team at Brennan’s—the courtyard fountain, though, are ten red-eared sliders 
pink-and-green-clad culinary grande dame on Royal guaranteed never to see the inside of a stew pot. Not 
Street in the heart of New Orleans’ French Quarter— only because they’re the wrong kind (Brennan’s chefs use 
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snappers), but also because these turtles 
are family. When Ralph Brennan purchased 
the agingrestaurant from his cousins in 2013 
and began a top-to-bottom renovation, the 
turtles decamped from their decades-long 
home totemporary lodging in the backyard 
of chef Haley Bittermann. Asthe restaurant 
prepared to reopen in late 2014, Brennan 
and company decided that “the mothasand 
the othas,” as the turtles are known—they’re 
named for the mother sauces of French cui- 
sine and five other classic Crescent City 
sauces—neededa proper reintroduction. In 
New Orleans, what else could “proper” mean 
than a parade? Brennan’s employees spent 
months designing and building the first 
Krewe of Turtles floats in 2015. Led by bag- 
pipers and a police escort, Hollandaise, Bé- 
chamel, Espagnole, and the rest made their 
way through the French Quarter, ending 
at the restaurant. You can join the fourth- 
annual parade on May 12, and stick around 
for the turtles’ official pardoning as well 
as complimentary grasshoppers and des- 
sert in thecourtyard. Can’t make it? Follow 
@brennansturtles on Twitter to see what 
Remouladeand Mignonetteare up to today. 
brennansneworleans.com 
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“The history of Montgomery mirrors the his- 
tory of our nation,” says Kiara Boone, adep- 
uty program manager at the Equal Justice 
Initiative (EJl), the social advocacy group 
behind the Legacy Museum: From Enslave- 
ment to Mass Incarceration. The new mu- 
seum explores racial injustice in the United 
States from slavery to Jim Crow to today’s 
justice-system struggles, with a particular 
focus on Montgomery’s own tumultuous his- 
tory. Visitors entering the downtown prop- 
erty—an 11,000-square-foot space on the 
site ofa former slave warehouse—will experi- 
ence what it might have felt like to await fate 
through recordings of historic first-person 
accounts. Employing film, fine art, sculp- 
ture, music, and groundbreaking research, 
the museum, which is scheduled to open on 
April 26, also tackles the racial terrorism of 
lynching with unflinching and unprecedent- 
ed honesty. EJl compiled startling new sta- 
tistics on the number of African Americans 
killed by mobs across the South from 1877 to 
1950—more than four thousand. Its findings 


Bestof 
the Fests 


Asthe days heat up, so does the 
music-festival circuit. Here are 
four gatherings tohit this spring 


Juke Joint Festival, 

Clarksdale, Mississippi 

Aprill4. 

Nobody rolls together food, music, 
history, and community quite like the 
folks in the Delta. Between bites of 
fried catfish, catch one of the hundred 
blues acts scattered across thirteen 
daytime stages, carrying over to 
venerated clubs atnight. 


High Water, North 
Charleston,SouthCarolina 
April21-22 

High Water provides a true 
Lowcountry experience—brunch 

by some of Charleston’s best chefs, 
oyster-education classes, and 
showstopping performances onthe 
banks of the Cooper River by such 
acts as Jason Isbell and the 400 Unit, 


Band of Horses, Brandi Carlile, and 
hometown heroes Shovels & Rope. 


MerleFest, Wilkesboro, North Carolina 
April26-29 

Founded by the late Doc Watson 
inmemory ofhis son, Eddy Merle 
Watson, this Blue Ridge gathering 
showcases the best of “traditional 
plus” music, which Watson defined as 
Appalachian music—plus whatever 
else he felt likeadding. This spring, 
Rhiannon Giddens and Robert Earl 
Keenlend their voices to the mix. 


DelFest, Cumberland, Maryland 

May 24-27 

Nestled on the Potomac River, 
DelFest honors the Del McCoury 
Bana’s string-heavy legacy. Hear 
thenamesake jam alongside Ricky 
Skaggs and Old Crow Medicine 
Showas wellasa onetime festival 
collaboration ofelite pickers dubbed 
the Bluegrass Congress. 


arethe foundation ofthe National Memorial 
for Peace and Justice, which opens simulta- 
neously with the museum. An easy fifteen- 
minute walk from downtown, the memorial 
sits on six acres overlooking the city. Eight 
hundred large steel sculptures, one for each 
county in the United States where a lynch- 


ing occurred, are dedicated to the victims. 
“The memorial offers a chance for people 
to engage with this history of violence in a 
way that is both intellectual and emotion- 
al,” Boone says. “The same way you would 
leave the 9/11 Memorial or the Holocaust 
Museum, we want people to leave here with 
areckoning.” 
| museumandmemorial.eji.org 


GARDEN 


Arkansas 


SPRING FORWARD 


The Arkansas-bred landscape designer P. 
Allen Smith tends his “rich spot of earth”’—a 
six-hundred-acre expanse in Roland called 
Moss Mountain Farm—with Jeffersonian 
zeal. Every Thursday and Friday through 
June 29, Smith, who hosts three popular TV 
garden shows, welcomes inquiring green 
thumbs to his private retreat overlooking 
the Arkansas River as part of the farm’s 
Spring Lunch Tour series. Stroll through 
the riverfront terraced garden, the orna- 
mental vegetable patch (this year, Smith is 
experimenting with carrots), and the heri- 
tage English-style rose garden, and the de- 
signer’s devotion to both preservation and 
experimentation quickly becomes clear. 
“T use the farm as acanvas,” he says. “It isa 
laboratory—a sort of living studio for devel- 
oping new design concepts and plants.” For 
showy blooms, late April is your best bet, 
Smith advises. Though you’ll most likely 
miss the daffodils then—he plants upwards 
of four hundred thousand bulbs on Daffodil 
Hill—you’ll catch both the tulips and the ear- 
ly roses. (Moss Mountain is also renowned 
for its collection of antique Noisette roses, 
the first rose developed on American soil.) 
Poultryville—home to the property’s sixty 
rare and endangered breeds of chicken, 
geese, andturkey—is thelast stop on the cir- 
cuit before lunch in Grange Hall, the farm’s 
barnturned dining space. Protip: Check the 
schedule for bonus once-a-month Saturday 
tours for achanceto glean gardening advice 
from Smith in person. 
pallensmith.com 
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Comfort 
that looks 
as good as 
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CANE MILL PLANTATION TOLEMAC FARM 
ALBANY, GEORGIA JASPER, GEORGIA 
3,8902 AGRES | $16,000,000 400+ ACRES | $4,950,000 

WILD QUAIL PLANTATION | CAN DIVIDE LEGACY NORTH GEORGIA FARM 


Contact: Elliott Davenport | elliott@wingsgrouplic.com | 423.364.2092 


WWW.HALLANOHALL.COM 


Experience 
York County 


and unpack 
unexpected 
memories. 


There’s an art to planning the 
perfect trip in York County. 
From live shows and theatre 
performances, to galleries and 
festivals, our community is 
overflowing with ways to create 
your family’s vacation story. 


VisitYorkCounty.com 
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South Carolina © 
Just right. 
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LITERATURE 


Florida 
STORVTELLING SQUARED 


Given the name of Tallahassee’s Word of 
South festival (April 13-15), it’s no surprise 
that president Mark Mustian made up his 
own to describe its offerings. “I call it a mu- 
aush-up,” he says—a musician-author mash- 
upin which two storytelling forms come to- 
gether in live performances. “You won't see 
these shows anywhere else. They’re unique.” 
One past session threw Mississippi blues 
dynamo Eden Brent together with fellow 
Delta native and sharp-witted author Julia 
Reed on the subject of fried chicken. They 
took turns praising the Southern stan- 
dard—Reed with prose, Brent with soulful 
song and keyboard. “That duo had folks 
rolling, but we leave what the artists do up 
to them, so it’s always different,” Mustian 
says. This year, the Southern-lit lion Rick 
Bragg and foodways expert John T. Edge 
are on the list to rep the written word, with 
Tedeschi Trucks Band and Susanne Vega 
(among others) bringing the music. In ad- 
dition to the pairings, traditional concerts 
and readings from every genre occupy the 
gathering’s seven stages and various tents 
scattered around Cascades Park. Word of 
South’s cross-pollination of creativity draws 
audiences upto twenty thousand. But it also 
enriches thelineup. “Theartists say the mu- 
aush-ups really expand their boundaries,” 
Mustian says. As well as their vocabularies. 
sw wordofsouthfestival.com 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


e 
Georgia 
INSPIRATION HIGH WAY 


Willie Nelson sang about it. Jack Kerouac 
wrote about it. Susan Sarandon and Geena 
Davis took it to extremes in Thelma and 
Louise. Beginning with the advent of the 
automobile, the great American road trip 
has captured the creative consciousness of 
anation of artists. The tradition had an es- 
pecially powerful influence on post-World 
War Il photographers, and a new exhibit at 
Savannah’s Jepson Center, The Open Road: 
Photography and the American Road Trip 
(May 25-September 3), explores the work of 
nineteen lensmen who looked to ribbons of 


asphalt as their muse. “The exhibition be- 
gins with photographer Robert Frank and 
his seminal 1958 series, The Americans, and 
moves through present day,” says assistant 
curator Erin Dunn. Displayed chronologi- 
cally, the show’s hundred photos tell the 
story of a nation—potholes and all. One of 
Dunn’s favorite photographs is Joel Stern- 
feld’s McLean, Virginia, December 1978. The 
startling image shows a fireman shopping 
for pumpkins at a farmers’ market while a 
house burns on ahill above him. “It turns out 
the fireman was participating in a training 
program, and he was onabreak,” Dunn says. 
“But you wouldn’t know that initially. Stern- 
feld didn’t. Like many of the show’s images, 
it was serendipitous.” 

utelfair.org 


FESTIVAL 


Kentucky 


MAKE GOOD 


When the fourth-generation distiller and 
the founder of Maker’s Mark Bill Samu- 
els, Sr., set out to build abetter bourbon in 
1953, he famously burned the family recipe, 
and with the help of some knowledgeable 
friends—Jerry Beam, Ed Shapiro of Heaven 
Hill, Pappy Van Winkle, and “Hap” Motlow of 
Jack Daniel’s—painstakingly worked to de- 
velop the smoother spirit that’s on shelves 
today. It was his wife, Marge, though, who 
gave the brand itsname, label, and signature 
red wax. Thebottlesare still hand dipped. To 
celebrate artists from around the South who 
share a similar commitment to craftsman- 
ship, the company hosts the annual Maker’s 
Mark Handcraft Festival (April 14). Wares 
from nearly fifty vendors include jams and 
jellies, local honey, textiles, jewelry, fine art, 
bourbon-barrel furniture, custom leather 
goods, even gourmet dog treats. Spread 
across portions of the distillery’s thousand- 


acre campus in Loretto, the festival also wil tis J 
assembles a fleet of Kentucky food trucks; a 

Lexington’s J. Render’s BBQ always pullsina SOUTH CAROLINA'S 

crowd forits brisket and homemade banana H M M O é K e O A 5 
pudding. In addition to live bluegrass, your , 


ticket gets you three fingers of Maker’s neat, 


and the distillery’s on-site restaurant and had 
bar, which debuted last year, is also open. 4. VES Ov 
Try the house cocktail—a mix of Maker’s & e @ 


Mark, Ale-8 One, lemon juice, simple syrup, 
and bitters. The current master distiller, Pawleys Island * Litchfield Beach * Murrells Inlet * Garden City * Georgetown * Andrews 
Greg Davis, along with the Samuels family, , \ = 

will be on hand to sign bottles for fans. And 
the distillery is open for self-guided tours; 
the gift shop, too, for those wanting to dip 
their own bottle in that famous red wax. 

1makersmark.com 


DRINK 


Maryland 


ANIRISH HELLO South Carolina 


Just right. 


In 1759, when Arthur Guinness acquired a 
brewery at St. James’s Gate in Dublin, he was 
thinking long term: The lease extended nine 
thousand years. Butit took less than sixty for 
Guinness to start exporting barrels of por- 
ter—the forerunner ofits celebrated stout— 
to U.S. shores (the first shipment arrived in 
Charleston, South Carolina). America’s love 
affair with the famed Irish brew is almost as 
old as the country itself, and this summer, 
there will be a new place in which to revel 
in it: the $80 million Guinness Open Gate 
Brewery & Barrel House, in Relay, asuburb 
outside Baltimore. The five-story brewery 
occupies sixty-two acres on the site of a 
former Seagram’s distillery and includes a 
taproom, a beer garden, and a restaurant. 
“We're trying to break out of that mold in 
America of just being a single-beer com- 
pany,” says the marketing manager, Oliver 
Gray, referring to the signature stout. “We 
want to show off our brewing cred.” The 
original will still be brewed in Dublin, while 
the new American outfit will be geared to- 
ward experimentation. In this pursuit, the 
company has hired a number of U.S. brew- 
masters (Hollie Stephenson, formerly of 
Asheville’s Highland Brewing, for example). 
Paying homage to Guinness’s pre-Industri- 
al Revolution beginnings, Stephenson and 
crew plan to focus on barrel aging some of 
the new suds. That means wood, buster. In 
Arthur’s day, there was no such marvel as 
stainless steel. 
newguinnessbrewery.com 


Timeless Designs. Elite Craftsmanship. 


Complimentary Catalog: 877.680.1680 * texastimberfrarnes.com 
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Beautiful Designs, 
Quality Construction 
and Exemplary Service. 
Over 50 Styles Available. 


1876 Defoor Avenue NW #2, Atlanta, GA 30318 
jtvibble.com | 404.846.1156 
info@jtribble.com 
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GARDEN 


6 
Mississippi 
GROWING REPUTATION 


Despite leading the state in population 
growth, Oxford isn’t resting on its laurels— 
orits tulips and daffodils. (Morethan twenty 
thousand bulbs spring up on the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi campus grounds each 
March.) Recognizing that its green spaces 
are a big attraction, the city invites people 
toput downroots (literally) during its annual 
Landscaping Camp (May 25-27)—a combo 
of how-to classes and garden tours led bya 
team of professional gardeners helmed by 
Jeff McManus, the university’s director of 
landscape services, whose meticulous man- 
agement of Ole Miss’s grounds is credited 
with its many “prettiest campus” honors 
and has made him a sought-after speaker. 
This year, campers will find a packed sched- 
ule, which includes exploring the tangles of 
wisteria at William Faulkner’s home, Rowan 
Oak, and discovering how the vine factored 
into his fiction. The camp goes beyond 
garden-variety tips: McManus divulges 
his pro pruning technique, one he has in- 
spired his staff to use on agrand scale. “He 
and his team don’t use electric trimmers on 
Ole Miss’s shrubs; they hand shape the vast 
majority for anatural look,” says Rosie Vas- 
sallo of the Oxford-Lafayette County Cham- 
ber of Commerce. “That’s the kind of dedica- 
tion he instills.” 

8 oxfordms.com 


STYLE 


North Carolina 


PASSION FOR FASHION 


Inthe spring of 2011, Oscar dela Renta host- 
ed a runway show at Charlotte’s then re- 
cently launched Mint Museum Uptown loca- 
tion, and though the famed designer would 
never return to the Queen City—he died in 
2014—his work soon will with the opening 
of the traveling exhibit The Glamour and 
Romance of Oscar de la Renta on April 29. 
Part of the Mint’s yearlong celebration of 
its acclaimed fashion collection, the exhibi- 
tion serves as the glittering backdrop for 
the museum’s Coveted Couture Gala (April 
28). The annual black-tie fund-raiser is co- 
chaired this year by Laura Vinroot Pooleand 


her husband, Perry, owners of the high-end 
Charlotte clothiers Tabor, Poole, and the 
venerable Capitol, which marks its twenti- 
ethanniversary in 2018. The gala’s four hun- 
dred attendees will get an early look at the 
exhibit, which showcases original sketches; 
editorial photography from various fash- 
ion magazines; and fifty ensembles pulled 
from de la Renta’s corporate and personal 
archives, the Pierre Balmain collection (de 
la Renta directed the French house from 
1993 to 2002), and couture-stuffed private 
closets. Gala guests will also haveachanceto 
pick upin-person style pointers from André 
Leon Talley, the exhibit curator and former 


American Vogue editor at large. 
= mintmuseum.org 


GARDEN 


South Carolina 


OLD-TIME REVIVAL 


Columbia’s Hampton-Preston House and 
its grounds—built in 1818 on the corner of 
Pickens and Blanding Streets—survived 
General Sherman, astint as the governor’s 
mansion, and four turnsas various institutes 
of higher learning. But commercial real es- 
tatedevelopment in the late194.0s nearly did 
the place in. Since 2012, though, inthe hands 
of just two full-time gardeners and a dozen 
volunteers, the once overrun grounds have 
come back to life season by season. And on 
May 19, Historic Columbia will celebrate the 
reopening of the renovated garden to the 
public, coinciding with the two hundredth 
anniversary of Hampton-Preston’s con- 
struction. “The four acres are divided into 
garden rooms witha foundation of boxwood 
around a fountain, saw palmettosaround the 
edges, and plenty of hydrangeas and roses,” 
says Robin Waites, the executive director of 
Historic Columbia. For plantings inthe front 
and rear, gardeners thumbed through an- 
tique nursery catalogues to discover histori- 
cally accurate varieties—deep red Camellia 
Japonica ‘Anemoniflora’ dating to 1814; li- 
lac evergreen azaleas from the 1830s. The 
backyard trails wind through ginkgo, chi- 
naberry, and monkey puzzle trees, nods to 
the original owners’ global travels. “Histori- 
cally, as now, the home hada public entrance 
for people to feel welcome to come through 
the gate,” Waites says, “allowing them to 
spend time in a beautiful green space in our 
city’s center.” 
a historiccolumbia.org 
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OUTDOORS 


Tennessee 


BLOOM AND GROW FOREVER 


With monikers straight out of Tolkien— 
bishop’s-cap, jack-in-the-pulpit, lady’s slip- 
per—the wildflowers of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park are every bit as 
enchanting to say as to see. It’s a popular 
opinion, judging by the hundreds of petal 
peepers who make their way to Gatlinburg FOR HIM 
for the annual Spring Wildflower Pilgrim- 
age (April 24-28). The park is home tomore 
than fifteen hundred species of flowers that 
burst into bloom each spring, traveling up- 
hill as the weather warms. Ephemerals such 


Grainger McKoy’s 
silversmiths take 
eight hours to make 


as trillium (the mountains nurture ten vari- just one of these 
eties) openthe show. Tospotthe most color, gorgeous hand-cut 
join one of the pilgrimage’s guided hikes. sterling silver 

There are tours for all fitness levels—just money clips. 

bring a light rain jacket; the hikes are rain 

or shine, and weather in the Smokies this $169 at 

time of year is fickle. Tickets go fast, but if GraingerMcKoy.com 


you miss out, don’t worry. The park’s second 
act lasts through June with vivid displays of 
mountain laurel, rhododendron, and native 


azalea lining nearly every trail. 
wildflowerpilgrimage.org 


ANNIVERSARY 


Texas 


PARTY LIKE IT’S 1718 


“Demographers say, if you want to see what 
our country might look like in the future, 
look to San Antonio,” says assistant city 
manager Carlos Contreras. “It’s home toa 
whole mix of cultures who have figured out 
how to live together and prosper.” But this 
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year, the city is looking to its past—and not 
just the famous thirteen-day battle for the 
Alamo. Throughout its 2018 Tricentennial, 
the city, which was founded on May 1, 1718, 
as a Catholic Spanish mission, will honor its 
additional 299 years and 352 days of history. 
Though there are more than seven hundred 
events peppered throughout the year, the 
Tricentennial mission comes into sharpest 
focus during Commemorative Week (May 
1-6)—six days of art, music, and history. 
Things kick off with candlelit sunset ser- 
vices in the city’s main square on May!’s Day 
of Reflection. Arts for All (May 4) offers free 
admission to museums and galleries and 
the unveiling of new public art installations, 
including Common Currents, an innovative 
new exhibition that tasked three hundred 
artists with each creating a work inspired 
by asingle year of San Antonio history. The 
city will also break ground on the San Pe- 
TWfaile / 2 lhe douth... fer America / dro Creek project (May 5), which reimag- 
= ines the public spaces around the historic 
~ORKBEN Cc creek—site ofthe first ofthe city’s UNESCO- 
“SE Ans tas Goop OO > designated missions. Here, the past, pres- 
ent, and future of San Antonio collide. 
mw sanantonio300.org 


CHOOSE YOUR BENCH HEIGHT, COLOR, FINISH, 
BOTTOM SHELF DEPTH, AND NAME ENGRAVING! 


ALL AT NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE! 
USE CODE COUPON: GG51i5 CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


OPENING 
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Virginia 
INN THE KNOW 


The building that nowhouses the Blackburn 
Inn in Staunton used tobe more like the Ho- 
tel California—back when it was a jail, check- 
ing out wasn’t anoption. The new ownersare 
hopingits transformation into aforty-nine- 
room boutique hotel will have guests wish- 
ing they never had to leave. The inn’s spring 
opening is more than a decade in the mak- 
ing; the structure was designed by architect 
Thomas Blackburn, a Jefferson protégé, 
and built in 1828, so carefully restoring its 
historic details was paramount. English 
master masons repaired the exterijor’s mas- 
sive Ionic columns brick by brick. But the 
inn isn’t stuck in yesterday; guest rooms— 
including a penthouse with a rooftop patio 
providing views of the town and the sur- 
rounding Shenandoah Valley—are dressed 


Nestled on Northwest Florida's Gulf Coast, Seaside was featured on PBS's 10 Towns up with modern amenities, sleek furnish- 
ings, and contemporary fabrics. There’ll 


That Changed America and named Travel Channel's Best Family Beach in 2015. Indulge aT aElbeWorlehermilastlantiawavan onsite 
in over 30 shops and galleries and nearly 20 eateries, all within walking distance of gallery, outdoor performances on the ex- 
beautiful, peaceful neighborhoods pansive lawn, and a bistro wine list stocked 


j with Virginia vintages. 
cottages, and sugar-white beaches. S€aS| d efl .com | f © ‘D) Gi) a pein 


Washington, 
D.C. 


STAMP OF APPROVAL 


The political drama behind a single stamp 
in the Smithsonian National Postal Muse- 
um’s Beautiful Blooms: Flowering Plants 
on Stamps exhibit (through July 14, 2019) 
proves that something small can create a 
big stir. The 1966 Beautification of America 
stamp, a diffused image of cherry blossoms 
onthe Washington Mall, celebrated passage 
of the Highway Beautification Act, a piece of 
legislation championed by Lady Bird John- 
son tomake America’s most public spaces— 
the then still-new interstate system—more 
pleasant places. “A little beauty,” Johnson 
said, “something that is lovely, I think, can 
help create harmony, which will lessen ten- 
sions.” Seems simple enough, right? Nope. 
“The act limited billboards on interstates 
and was fought tooth and nail by the bill- 
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board industry,” says exhibit curator Cal- 
vin Mitchell. That contentious first stamp, 
dubbed the Lady Bird stamp, was followed 
by four more, intended to drum up support 
for the act. Despite the fiery debate the Lady 
Bird stamps sparked, they are by no means 
the flashiest in the exhibit—in fact, Mitch- 
ell points out, their colors are quite sub- 
dued compared with the rest. Thirty-three 
sketches, vibrant finished artworks of mas- 
sive magnoliablossoms and immenseirises, 
andthe resulting stamps are all on display, 
joined by live plants from the Smithsonian 
Gardens—acombination Johnson would no 
doubt find delightful. 
postalmuseum.si.edu 


FOOD 


West Virginia 
BLUE RIDGE BOUNTY 


Ramps: Top chefs love them, and mountain 
natives reverethem. Theelusivewild onions 


J 
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A 


706.237,4370 


thrive in the rich soil of the Appalachian 
Mountains at elevations between three and 
five thousand feet and appear for about a 
month between the end of April and early 
June. To get your hands on a bunch, you'll 
have tolace up your hiking boots—or follow 
your nose to StinkFest (April 21). The annual 
Huntington event, celebrating the famously 
pungent allium, is hosted, fittingly, by the 
folks at the Wild Ramp. Founded in 2012, 
the year-round nonprofit produce mar- 
ket is located in Huntington’s historic Old 
Central City and works with a roster of area 
farmers, selling everything from yams to 
yak—yes, yak; venison and bison, too. Eggs, 
dairy, honey, youname it. But only the mar- 
ket’s eponymous edible gets its own festival, 
during which local vendors sell ramp-centric 
dishes (ramp potato soup, ramp-and-bacon- 
studded biscuits, andmore). Totakehomea 
bundle of raw ramps, visit Crawford Family 
Farm stand. The Crawfords are regulars, so 
if you miss StinkFest, you’ve still got time— 
just don’t putit offtoolong. 
s wildramp.org 

—Brent Crane, Elizabeth Hutchison, Jen- 
nifer Kornegay, CJ Lotz, Caroline Sanders 
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FINE CLOTHING FOR MEN & LADIES 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


AMELIA ISLAND 


THE LADIES OF AMELIA 


When an island is named after a princess, it comes as no surprise that it would have a court of 
determined women to mold its history and protect its natural assets for future generations to enjoy 


NAMED IN HONOR OF PRINCESS 
Amelia, the daughter of King George II 
of England, Amelia Island has a history 
that has been dotted with pioneering 
women who have seen the value in its 
natural beauty and sought to protect it 
for posterity’s sake. 

Amelia Island is revered for its 
thirteen miles of wide, uncrowded 
beaches, but it’s the lush tree canopy 
and maritime forests that truly make 
it unique in Northeast Florida. One 
of its most famous trees, growing in 
the center of Ash Street in downtown 
Fernandina Beach, is better known 
as Kate’s Tree. Katherine “Kate” 
MacDonnell Bailey lived nearby in 
the “Bailey House” built in 1895 as 
a wedding gift from her husband, 
prominent businessman, Effingham 
Wagner Bailey. Local legend has it 
that when Kate learned the tree would 
be cut down for the expansion of Ash 
Street, she sat on her front porch, 
shotgun in hand, threatening to shoot 
any workers who attempted to destroy 
the tree. Kate’s will and determination 
persuaded Officials to pave the street 
around the tree, preserving it for 
visitors to enjoy over a century later. 

MaVynee Betsch had a successful 
career as an opera singer, but it was 
her work as an environmental activist 
that earned her the nickname “Beach 
Lady.” The great-granddaughter of 
millionaire Abraham Lincoln Lewis, 
who founded American Beach as 
an African American vacation spot 
during Jim Crow’s era of segregation, 
Betsch spent much of her wealth 
and adult life educating the public 
on the environmental importance of 
American Beach. While she was well 


known for her seven-foot-long ha 
and foot-long fingernails, Betsch 
also remembered for her conservatic 
efforts to protect “Nana,” the talle 
natural dune in Florida. Thanks 
part to Betsch’s efforts, Nana w 
transferred to the National Park Syst 
in the early 2000s and still serves a: 
landmark for American Beach today. 

Amelia’s trees and dunes are parti 
the reason guests flock to this barr} 
island, but humans are not the or 
returning visitors to her coast. Ea 
year Amelia Island welcomes nesti 
sea turtles to her shores, and sir 
1985, Mary Duffy has been a stew 
of Florida’s endangered sea turt 
as president of the Amelia Island 
Turtle Watch. For over thirty ye 
Duffy has led a team of volunteer 
mark sea turtle nests, conduct n 
excavations, and educate the publi 
sea turtle conservation. Duffy’s effi 
have resulted in a significant incre 
in local nests and have helped cr 
lasting memories for many visitors 
are lucky enough to catch a glimps 
a nesting turtle or watch a hatchl 
make its way to the ocean. 


Clockwise from top left: a young Katherin 
“Kate” MacDonnell Bailey; Amelia island 
Sea Turtle Watch nest excavation; Kate’s |) 
Tree in historic Fernandina Beach; activis|' 
and environmentalist MaVynee Betsch, b 
known tolocals as the “Beach Lady.” | 


YOUR NEXT DESTINATION 
Discover Amelia Island’s colorful 
history and natural beauty. Plan you 
getaway today at Amelialsland.co 


AMELIAGISLAND 


COME MAKE MEMORIES” 


Come meet her for yourself. | AMELIAISLAND.COM 
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THE BEACHES OF FORT MYERS AND SANIBEL 


DISCOVER ISLANDOLOGY 
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Pristine beaches and outdoor adventures are par for the course in this relaxed island paradise 


IN SOUTHWEST FLORIDA, 
“islandology” is always within reach. 
It’s our way of life. You won’t find high- 
rises and big crowds, you’ll find endless 
white-sand beaches, lush wilderness, 
and secluded islands. Islandology is 
about being comfortable with your 
surroundings and enjoying all the 
simple pleasures that come with a 
day at the beach or a night under 
the stars. Southwest Florida has a 
unique blend of romantic escapes and 
bustling city life that encompass the 
very essence of islandology. For years, 
Lovers Key State Park was accessible 
only by boat, and it was said that lovers 
traveled to the island to bask on its 
pristine, remote beach. Today, it’s still 
a secluded getaway for couples, great 
for shelling, swimming, and spotting 
wildlife such as manatees and dolphins, 
although it’s a little more accessible 
today than it was in the past. 

There are so many ways to explore 
islandology on The Beaches of Fort 
Myers and Sanibel, and it’s certainly 
worth staying awhile to do it right. 
Whether you choose a vacation rental 
or opt for traditional accommodations 
such as a hotel or five-star resort, 
you'll find a variety of lodging options 
to suit any budget. And it’s all close 
to Southwest Florida International 
Airport (RSW), where a multitude of 
direct flights are available every day. 
The island vacation of your dreams is 
here, in a destination that’s just a short 
drive from Miami, Orlando, and Tampa. 


EXPERIENCE ISLANDOLOGY 
Start planning your trip today; visit 
FortMyers-Sanibel.com 
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NO 30 | Not all treasure is 
“WU | found ona map. 
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‘a BOCA GRANDE, FL 


wBy Islandology is our way Of life. It's getting closer to each other by getting away together. 


It's finding something new in every adventure. It's knowing that some treasures fit in 
FORT MYERS your hand, while others fill your heart. 
AND SANIBEL : f 
FORTMYERS-SANIBEL.COM Plan your trip at FortMyers-Sanibel.com 
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South Walten’s Grayton Beach State Park. 


SOUTH WALTON 


FIND PERFECT 


An upscale yet casual place to unwind, South Walton, Florida, is the place to rejuvenate, 


build lasting memories, and find your perfect beach 


LOCATED ALONG A 26-MILE 
stretch on Northwest Florida’s Gulf 
Coast, South Walton encompasses a 


strand of sixteen acclaimed beach 
neighborhoods, each with its own 
unique style. Renowned for its 
turquoise water and sugar-white 
sand, South Walton is continually 
recognized as a premier destination 
that offers an upscale yet casual 
place to build lasting memories. 


A plethora of outdoor activities 
are naturally abundant in South 
Walton both on the beach and off. 
In addition to traditional activities 
such as bicycling, swimming, and 
sunbathing, more adventurous 
travelers will appreciate stand-up 
paddleboarding or fishing from 
the stunning waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico or from one of the area’s 
fifteen rare coastal dune lakes. 


If shopping is your passion, then 
you’ll wantto indulge in some retail 
therapy at one of the nation’s largest 
designer outlets before exploring 
an eclectic mix of chic boutiques 
and sophisticated art galleries 
located throughout South Walton. 

Foodies will relish the fusion of 
flavors created by award-winning 
chefs using fresh-from-the-Gulf 
and locally sourced ingredients at 


any of South Walton's two hundr 
plus restaurants. As the sun ma 
its spectacular evening spl 
into the sea, enjoy live music | 
dancing at one of the local hot sp 


PERFECTION AWAITS | 
Find out more at 
VisitSouthWalton.com 
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CATC HING SOME BLU 


EADS TO CAT [CHING*SOME LIVE BLUES IN A SMALL B 
J _ a ar ~ 


Whether t's thawte o Pabgahiohtlife, South Walton taps into somethi g th st 
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IRAMAR BEACH - SEASCAPE . SANDESTIN « . DUNE ALLEN - GULF PLACE - SANTA ROSA BEACH - BLUE MOUNTAIN 
RAYTON BEACH - WATERCOLOR - SEASIDE « SEAGROVE - WATERSOUND - SEACREST - ALYS BEACH - ROSEMARY BEACH = INLET BEACH 
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MARTIN COUNTY 


NATURAL 
WONDER 


MARTIN COUNTY BOASTS A BEAUTIFUL 
natural landscape—from ocean to river to lake, 
and everything in between! Conservation is 
king here, evident through ongoing community 
efforts. The numerous and diverse ecosystems 
provide habitat for over 4,300 species of plants 
and animals, including more than 30 threatened 
and endangered species. 

Come explore Hutchinson Shores Resort & Spa, 
the first new resort on Hutchinson Island in 
nearly twenty years. It offers guests a relaxed 
and luxurious oceanfront escape. 


DISCOVER MARTIN 


An uncrowded escape waiting to be explored; visit 
DiscoverMartin.com 


GARDEN & GUN FIELD REPORT 


FIELD REPORT DESTINATIONS 
A guide to adventures in the South and beyond 


= 
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THE GOLDEN ISLES COLUMBIA SC 
Along the Georgia coast lie four beautiful barrier islands— In the heart of South Carolina, tradition and tomorrow pair perfectly. 
St. Simons Island, Sea Island, Little St. Simons Island, With evidence of renewal everywhere, Columbia, South Carolina, 
and Jekyll lsland—and the port city of Brunswick. leaves you looking forward to what's next. 


Goldenlsles.com » 800.933.2627 ExperienceColumbiaSC.com « 803.545.0002 


AND THEY’RE OFF! 


Break out the bourbon, mix up the mint juleps, 
and shop G&G’s winning collection of 
Derby-inspired must-haves. 


Peter Beaton Hat $268 | The Kentucky Derby $50 | Mint Julep Ice Mallet $36 
Snaffle Embroidered Tea Towels Set of 2,$25 | Thoroughbred Cocktail Napkins Ser of 4, $42 
Walnut Cocktail Muddler $35 | Pewter Jigger $100 | Round Serving Board $220 

Horseshoe Cocktail Picks Set of 12, $12 | Foxtale Finery Pocket Square $58 
Classic Pewter Julep Cup #55 | The Hunt Tablecloth $82 


Derby Winner Cookies by Savage's Bakery One Dozen, $55 | Beaux Tie $50 


MERCANTILE+C0 


GGMERCANTILECO.COM 
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5 Nights with NOLA: Dinner and a Show 
Charleston, SC 


1, Preservation Hall Jazz Band brings the entertainment for this celebration of 300 years of the 
Crescent City. 2. Founder of Seaborn Oyster Co. Cyrus Buffum (right) and Britt Bates linger over dinner from 


New Orleans chef Justin Devillier. 3. Brothers and Billykirk founders Chris and Kirk Bray raise a glass to NOLA. 


A RESOURCE FOR THE BEST EVENTS, 
EXCURSIONS, AND PROMOTIONS 


JUBILEE 
Charleston, SC 


G&G readers traveled 
from around the country 
to enjoy a lively mix of 
sporting, shopping, food, 
music, and art at the 

5th annual Garden & Gun 


JUBILEE weekend. 


5 Nights with NOLA: A Taste of NOLA 


Chicago, fl 


4. A warm Chicago welcome for bassist Richard Moten, New Orleans CVB's Sarah Forman, trombonist Charlie 
Halloran, Commander's Palace chef Tory McPhail, New Orleans CVB's Kristian Sonnier, and Arnaud's French 75 
bartender Chris Hannah. 5, Diners enjoy a taste of New Orleans in the Windy City. 6. Guest chef Jory McPhail 
serves blackened redfish, the Creole-inspired dish that put Commander's Palace on the culinary map. 


PROMOTION 


G. IRDEN OLN 


G&G PARTNER EVENTS 


May 17-20 « Armeliatstand, FL 


Dine on dock-to-dish specialties from the nation’s top chefs at the fifth annual 
Fish to Fork weekend hosted by Omni Amelia Island Plantation Resort. 


FIELD REPORT 


SIGNATURE EVENTS 


Mark your calendar for these upcoming 
Garden & Gun experiences. 


1.5 Nights with NOLA: 
Crawfish + Cocktails 
April 15 « Atlanta, GA 


5 Nights with NOLA makes a stop in Atlanta on 
its multicity tour to celebrate the Crescent City 
with an evening at Ladybird Grove & Mess Hall, 
complete with a crawfish boil by Emeril's chef 
Chris Wilson and tunes by Sweet Crude. 


9. A Stitzel-Weller Affair 
May 4 * Louisville, KY 


The 1935-founded Stitzel-Weller Distillery brings 
together two fine Kentucky traditions: bourbon 
and the Derby, Join G&G and Blade and Bow 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey for the 
third annual celebration featuring a seated dinner 
with live music and, of course, fine bourbon. 


3. Derby Social 
May 5 * Charleston, SC 


Don your race-day best for the ultimate Derby 
viewing party. Enjoy Maker’s Mark® mint juleps and 
Southern fare during the 144 Run for the Roses. 


4. B4 Weekend 
June 1$-17 * Boca Grande, FL. 


Celebrate the four Bs: Beach, BBQ, Bourbon, and 
Beer at the Gasparilla Inn & Club. A beachside 
barbecue, spirits tastings, and cooking events 
are all part of this annual culinary weekend. 


5. Annual G&G Shoot 
September 22 * Greensboro, GA 


G&G and Synovus invite you to Sandy Creek 
Sporting Grounds at Reynolds Lake Oconee for 
G&G's sixth annual sporting clays tournament, 
Wrap up this day of friendly competition with 
lunch, live music, and an awards ceremony. 


6. International Sporting Weekend 
Fall 2078 + England 


Indulge in British sporting culture during 

G&G's second annual International Sporting 
Weekend, including private dining experiences, 
exclusive tours, anda hunting excursion in 

the English countryside. 


7. Louisiana Cast & Blast 
Fall 2018 « Lake Charles, LA 


G&G hosts an exclusive sporting excursion 

at Grosse Savanne Lodge in partnership with 
the Louisiana Office of Tourism. Escape to 

a sportsman’s paradise for two days of fishing 
and hunting on opening weekend of teal season. 
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END OF THE LINE 
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BY ROY BLOUNT, JR. 
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Foo d Thou oht 


FINDING WISDOM ON THE WALLS...AND IN THE SIDES 


t’s a good thing snakes and dogs 
don’t interbreed. Nobody wants a 
loyal snake.” 

“Don’t throw the baby out with the 
bathwater. But don’t let him soak too 
long.” 

“Go ahead and ‘live in the moment.’ 
As long as you show up on time.” 

That kind of thing. Would be all over the 
walls in my restaurant, if ] had one of my 
own. 

My inspiration, in that regard, is Wint- 
zell’s Oyster House, in downtown Mobile, 
Alabama. 

Excellent oysters, award-winning gumbo, 
and so on, but don’t Jook for pearls in the 
oysters, look for them on the walls. Pearls of 
wisdom collected by the late J. Oliver Wint- 
zell, the cigar-loving (judging from a photo- 
graph) founder of the place. Here, a couple 
of pearls: “When stretching the truth, watch 
out for the snapback” and “Many of us have 
an excellent aim in life, but no ammunition.” 
Each one on alittle placard. 

1can do my own pearls: 

“People give advice the way they give a 
present: something they could use.” 

“Most things aren’t symptoms. But you 
better see somebody about that.” 

“Give a man a fish and he'll have to clean 
it. Try teaching him how to fish and you'll 
really piss him off.” 
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I just need the right medium. Not Twitter, 
that’s too transitory. Walls. Where people 
can savor chestnuts along with the oysters. 
(“Ashucker is an oyster ouster.”) Going viral 
sounds unhealthy. | want to go mural. 

“lf somebody’s buttering you up, watch 
out—they’re fixing to take a bite.” 

“A coward dies a thousand deaths. A 
brave man dies younger.” 

“Money can’t buy happiness, but maybe 
somebody will lend you some.” 

My walls would be family-friendly: 

“Adultery: nothing to write home about.” 

Yet there would be room on my walls for 
some outmoded but still tasty marital snip- 
ing: “Never point out anything curious to 
your wife. She’ll want you to fix it.” On the 
one hand. And on the other: “She who in- 
sists on talking things out with her husband 
is hard up for company.” 

We could fit in a playlet: 


“Life’s like that.” 
“What? Like what? Huh?” 
“Yeah, like that.” 


And verse: 


You may be hot, but that 

Don’t mean you’re in control. 
The jelly said to the butter pat, 
“Hey, we’re on aroll!” 


My wisdom could get cranky: “If a bat 
could sing, it would sound like Bob Dylan.” 
But not cracker-barrel, not this sort of 
thing: “Hit don’t sca’cely seem nachul, the 
way some fokes carry on, but then too] reck- 
on that air the mos’ nachullest thang about 
it.” None of that. 

And no haiku. If you ask me (and by ac- 
cepting a table in my restaurant and look- 
ing around, you have effectively asked me), 
English words and Japanese verse forms 
don’t do much for each other. English wants 
more elbow room—and | am the kind of res- 
taurateur who sees no point in haiku unless 
it strictly adheres to the traditional five syl- 
lables in the first line, seven in the second, 
and five in the third, while alluding, however 
obliquely, to a change in season: 


Frost on the punkin 
Not just as a metaphor 
Well | guess it’s Fall. 


See what | mean? 

What would make for great fusion, in my 
eatery, would be the wall wisdom and lots 
and lots of sides. My inspiration regard- 
ing sides is Sammy’s, on Elysian Fields Av- 
enue in New Orleans. Juicy burgers, pork 
chops, and so on, but what most impresses 
me about Sammy’s is this: It is a meat-and- 
fourteen. Say your main course is seafood- 
stuffed shrimp (and you’Jl be surprised 
how much seafood can be stuffed into a 
good-sized shrimp). With that, you want 
potatoes? Okay: creamed potatoes, parsley 
potatoes, potato salad, or fries? Or, if you’re 
just looking for sides that are good and not 
green, how about coleslaw, baked macaroni, 
white beans, cornbread dressing, or rice and 
gravy? Or, not very green: creamed spinach. 
Or in the yellow-to-orange-to-reddish-to- 
maroon spectrum: corn, baked beans, can- 
died yams, glazed baby carrots, or jamba- 
laya. Then too if you do want green, Sammy’s 
has collard greens, green beans, sweet peas, 
and side salad. 

1 love sides. Once for lunch at Sammy’s 1 
had six sides. | was a hexagon. 

Sidetarians would flock to my restaurant. 
As would philosophy majors. “Are there 
two sides to every question? Yes and no. 
And sometimes. And more. And succotash, 
Brunswick stew, fried okra...” © 
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MORE.COM 


Stroll historic gardens. Stargaze with a glass of wine. Savor the awe-inspiring igi me Vay 
i ry Y 
setting of America’s largest home. From fly-fishing to fine dining, Biltmore —— cae — 4 
BILTMORE 
offers a wealth of activities for overnight estate guests to explore at their leisure. ASHEVILLE, NC 


The four-star 
Inn on Biltmore Estate 


Village Hotel on 
Biltmore Estate 


Frivole collection 
Between the Finger Ring, 
yellow gold and diamonds. 


Van Cleef & Arpels 


Haute Joaillerie, place Vend6éme since 1906 
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